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Hl: red squirrel is emi- 
nently practical, for all 
his crazy antics and 
nonsense, which to the 
casual observer might 
appear to constitute 
his entire character. 
A more careful study of his ways 
will, I believe, convince anyone that, 
unlike the majority of wild crea- 
tures, he leaves nothing to chance, 
though quick to seize on any op- 
portunity that offers to better his 
condition. The conspicuous’ white 

circles about his eves always give him 

a rather anxious, startled expression, 

and when suddenly alarmed he has the 
most affected way of sitting bolt up- 
right and clutching tragically at his 
breast with one bony little hand — 
for all the world like some tragedy 
queen on the stage. I think he al- 
most invariably presses his left hand 
to his left side with claws spread well 
apart and the white fur puffing out 
between them. This movement is so 
habitual with the red squirrel that 
anyone who cares to may see the per- 
formance by observing those he may 
happen to see in the woods or by the 
roadside. If they would only occa- 
sionally clap both hands to their 
breasts, it would make a much more 
attractive picture; but this I. have 
never seen them do. 

Like the blue jay, the red squirrel 
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is always eager for excitement of any 
sort, but he has the advantage of not 
being compelled to wait for circum- 
stances to furnish him with an excuse 
for getting up aracket. Asa general 
thing, when the blue jays begin 
shrieking and scolding, there is pretty 
sure to be something at the bottom of 
it, though it may not be of any great 
importance; and for that matter I have 
no positive evidence that the red 
squirrel ever creates a disturbance 
without having some object or other 
to shower his anger upon. But he has 
a way of choosing such utterly harm- 
less and inoffensive victims and of 
keeping safely out of sight without so 
much as a chirrup to betray him when 
any actual danger threatens, that it is 
hard to believe that he is ever more 
than half in earnest. I have never 
known him to take part in the general 
outcry against a hawk or owl, though 
he must encounter the latter frequent- 
ly as he rambles about among the 
evergreens, their favorite roosting 
places, and would certainly have every 
excuse for resentment against them, 
but in such cases he probably consid- 
ers his own safety as of the first im- 
portance and makes a point of retiring 
as expeditiously as possible. But let 
him catch a glimpse of an unoffending 
partridge quietly gathering berries or 
scratching among the pine needles, 
and he immediately pretends to fall in- 
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to an utterly uncontrollable rage. He 
slowly approaches the bird with short, 
scratchy starts, down the tree trunk, 
keeping on the opposite side as much 
as possible, and peering out from be- 
hind the rough bark and protecting 
branches, as if fully aware of his dan- 
ger and determined on not exposing 
himself more than necessary, ever and 
anon retreating panic stricken back 
into the shadow, to renew the attack 
from an opposite direction, barking 
huskily. Should you approach and 
flush the bird in his direction, he ap- 
pears to be thrown into a perfect par- 
oxysm of terror by the whir and rat- 
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the way they chatter whether it is a 
grouse that excites them at the time 
or not. On one occasion, one of them 
even helped me to secure a wounded 
bird as cleverly as a retriever could 
have done, though probably from a 
different motive. I had made a snap 
shot through the hemlocks and heard 
the grouse come to the ground flut- 
tering, but 6n reaching the spot found 
only a few scattered feathers and just 
the faintest possible track on the dry 
pine needles, which I lost completely 
after following for a few rods. As I 
stood there looking for some clue to 
guide me, a red squirrel began chat- 
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tle of its wings, and vanishes with hys- 
terical chatterings. followed by low 
murmuring growls from his hiding 
place. 

It is wholly out of the question to 
suppose for a moment that he can 
have any cause for resentment against 
the grouse family; and yet so universal 
is this habit of scolding and threaten- 
ing them on every occasion, that I 
find I have gradually fallen into the 
way when shooting grouse of allowing 
the squirrels to point out my game for 
me to a certain extent, after the man- 
ner of trained pointers, and find that 
three times out of four I can tell from 


tering excitedly a tew rods away, hur- 
rying along from tree to tree chatter- 
ing as he went, and finally coming to 
a halt still scolding, Thinking it just 
possible that he had his eve on my 
game, | approached, and found him 
waltzing madly about among the 
lower branches of a pine and glaring 
fiercely down into the shadows of a 
tangled mass of fallen tree trunks and 
branches. I moved cautiously along 
beside the windfall and presently no- 
ticed a place where the spider’s web 
had been parted beside the prostrate 
bole of a large maple, and reaching 
in beneath it, drew forth the unfortu- 
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nate partridge, merely wing tipped, 
but completely disabled for flying. 
The red squirrel has been generally 
accused of being an inveterate robber 
of bird’s nests, and I am much afraid 
there is a good deal of ground for the 
accusation; still | have never observed 
him in the act of plundering a nest, 
nor do the small birds generally exhib- 
it any great amount of alarm or anx- 
iety at his presence in the proximity 
of their homes. In the spring, how- 
ever, | have seen one persistently 
chasing pine finches and red _ polls 
about the top of a gray birch and put- 
ting all his agility into play in his en- 
deavors to catch them, creeping 
towards them cautiously and catlike 
and springing out suddenly when he 
fancied himself near enough; but the 
birds always slipped away just in time 
to save themselves, and, though the 
squirrel persisted in his attempts as 
long as there were any birds in the 
tree, I could not help feeling all the 
time that he really had no idea of suc- 
ceeding and only kept it up for the 
fun of the thing, as a kitten hunts 
dead leaves in the wind. But there is 
no doubt that these squirrels are ex- 
tremely fond of raw meat of any kind, 
with a decided preference for the flesh 
of birds; and to an animal possessing 
such tastes, no more tempting repast 
could be imagined than a nest full of 
tender fledgelings. Every nest in the 


woods, high or low, is easily within 
his reach, and, this being the case, the 
wonder is that there are enough birds 
to go round each season. For in the 
evergreen woods at least there seem to 
be almost as many squirrels as birds’ 
nests, and every orchard and hard- 
wood grove is inhabited by them to a 
certain extent. I once noticed one 
fast asleep curled up comfortably in 
a robin’s nest, which appeared to fit 
him as exactly as if made to order and 
furnished the nicest kind of a cradle. 
At first | supposed that he must have 
robbed the nest of its contents and 
was sleeping off the effects of over- 
eating, but on routing him out and 
examining the nest I found it to be 
an abandoned one of the preceding 
year, and the squirrel innocent at least 
of that particular crime. Occasional- 
ly you will see one clinging to the 
bark of some dead pine or hemlock 
and listening woodpecker-like to the 
sounds made by the insects at work 


beneath the surface. When he has 


succeeded in locating his prey, he 
tears off the loose bark with his 
teeth in great ragged pieces, and pres- 
ently pounces upon and drags forth a 
flattened white grub an inch or more 
in length, which he devours with great 
apparent relish. He appears to sub- 
sist, however, mainly on a vegetable 
diet, not only fruit, nuts and berries, 
but seeds of maples and other trees; 
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and he probably knows of other seeds 
growing about the woodsand swamps, 
and their various times of ripening. 
He is a veritable epicure as regards 
mushrooms, and appears to have some 
infallible rule for distinguishing the 
edible from the poisonous varieties, 
for he reck- 
bess liy 
lunches on 
those doubt- 
ful kinds 
usually 
avoided by 
the amateur, 
the white 
amanita and 
some of the 
pink and 
scarlet russulas for example; and 
I have never known him to suf- 
fer from such indulgence. But the 
principal harvest consists of the 
seeds of the different evergreens; and 
although these vary greatly in abun- 
dance from year to year, there is gen- 
erally a sufficient supply of one kind 
or another. The white pine is usually 
rather sparing in its yield; but, once in 
every ten or fifteen years, perhaps of- 
tener, nearly every tree in the forest 
bears enormously, even the younger 
ones showing scattered clusters here 
and there, while those that have stood 
for generations present a roughened, 
shaggy aspect from the thickly 
crowded cones at their summits. At 
such times the red squirrels seem de- 
termined to gather every cone before 
it opens and scatters its seeds to the 
winds. They begin work late in July 
while the cones are still green and 
solid with the milky seeds embedded 
near the centre and hard to distin- 
guish when the cone is cut open. In 
the hot July sunshine they hurry 
about their work, cutting off the cones 
and tossing them over their shoulders 
well out beyond the surrounding 
branches to the ground. Whenever 
the cone or the twig that supports it is 
cut or scarred, a drop of glistening, 
transparent sap oozes forth, turning 
on exposure to the air to the most 
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tenacious kind of pitch; and it is truly 
wonderful that the squirrels can man- 
age to keep themselves so clean while 
engaged in harvesting them. But the 
majority of them show hardly a trace 
of pitch anywhere about their per- 
sons, though now and then you will 
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run across one with little wisps of fur 
stuck together, especially about his 
face and neck and in the longer hairs 
of his tail, evidently having been par- 
ticularly unfortunate or careless about 
his work. [very little while they de- 
scend to the ground to bury the cones 
they have cut off, two or three in a 
place, covered with pine needles to the 
depth of several inches. Probably 
they have learned by experience just 
how early it is safe to commence 
eathering them in order that the seeds 
may ripen properly; but it is hard to 
imagine how those that are buried 
early can possibly escape moulding, 
especially if it should chance to be a 
wet season. Perhaps, as in the case of 
cheese, the flavor is really improved 
by moulding. At all events, it would 
seem that the squirrels consider a cer- 
tain amount of moisture necessary to 
make the seeds palatable, for they 
never appear to store them in hollow 
trees as they do nuts and apples, 
though one would suppose they might 
save themselves a great deal of extra 
labor by packing them away on end 
in some such dry and well ventilated 
cavity, where the cones would open 
of their, own accord without putting 
the squirrels to the necessity of gnaw- 
ing off each scale separately. All 
through the late summer and fall they 
keep steadily at work, as long as there 
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are cones to be had by climbing, even 
after a majority of them have parted 
with their seeds. 

in the winter, even when the snow 
is several feet deep, the squirrels never 
appear to have any difficulty about lo- 
cating their stores, and sink perpen- 
dicular shaits down through the driits 
in order to reach them. (ten instead 
of burrowing down repeatedly to each 
little pile of cones, thev dig radiating 
tunnels along the surface of the 
ground, from the first one opened to 
the others near it, dragging the cones 
laboriously along their winding gal- 
leries to the surface and away over 
the snow to some favorite stump be- 
fore attempting to open them. To 
get at the seeds thev hold the cone 
upright in their paws and, beginning 
at the stem end, bite off the scales at 
their junction with the core, laving 
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bare two seeds for each scale re- 
moved. Long practice has made 
them experts in the art, and it is sur- 
prising to see how rapidly thev man- 
age it. The fragments of cones cast 
aside collect about the stump until it 
is fairly covered up and buried from 
sight: and these mounds of little red- 
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dish brown chips are to be seen scat- 
tered about the woods at frequent in- 
tervals, and indicate by their presence 
the comparative abundance of squir- 
rels, 

The seeds of the pitch pine and 
spruce are also eaten by them; but I 
am inclined to think that they preter 
those of the white pine when these are 
to be obtained. The little cones of 
the hemlock retain their seeds all win- 
ter, so, after the harvesting of the pine 
cones is over for the season, the squir- 
rels turn their attention to these. On 
still winter days you may see them 
springing about among the elastic 
branches, clinging to the very tips of 
the finely divided sprays at a perilous 
height, in their endeavors to reach the 
cones that are hung on such exasper- 
atingly slender twigs, hardly large 
enough for even a squirrel’s foot to 
grasp; and not 
infrequently a 
misstep will send 
one of them 
headlong down 
towards the 
‘arth, usually to 
save himself by 
catching hold of 
one branch or 
another on the 
way down. If 
there should 
chance to be no 
branches be- 
neath him, he 
spreads himself 
out like a flying 
squirrel as he 
falls to a remark- 
able degree of 
flatness and falls 
so lightly as to 
escape injury, 
even on striking hard snow crust or 
ice, and scampers away up the tree 
again without losing so much as a mo- 
ment of the time he evidently consid- 
ers so precious. They usually open the 
hemlock cones as fast as they gather 
them, eating the diminutive seeds, 
hardly larger than a pin’s head, at 
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once, allowing the scales to fall as 


they will; and as you stand be- 
neath looking up, these come float- 
ing and twinkling down between 
the branches like snowflakes on 
a clear day. 

The red squirrels winter home 
varies according to circumstances. 


Sometimes it is a complicated burrow 
beneath a stump, with several apart- 
ments and winding galleries; some- 
times a hollow branch or woodpeck- 
er’s hole; while in the evergreen 
woods he constructs a nest about as 
ingenious as the more celebrated one 
of the beaver. When convenient, he 
chooses the nest of some large bird for 
a foundation, and in this builds a 
structure of moss, bark, pine needles 
and dead leaves, with walls several 
inches in thickness, and a soft nest of 
dry grass and feathers inside. The 
bark used is of two sorts, the rough 
outer bark of different trees, broken 
into small pieces, and what appears to 
be the inner bark of the red cedar, 
torn into narrow strips or ribbons to 
bind the whole together. It is put 
together with remarkable solidity, and 
usually freezes hard early in the win- 
ter, furnishing a thorough defence 
against the cold or any other enemy 
from without. The narrow opening 
at one side is provided with a hang- 
ing curtain of moss or some similar 
substance, easily pushed aside by the 
inmates, but immediately falling back 
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into place, and effectually concealing 
the entrance. 

If unable to find a bird’s nest situa- 
ted to their taste, the squirrels arrange 
a loose platform or framework of 
twigs in a convenient crotch, and 
build their nest on that. There is also 
a considerable range in the quality of 
workmanship displayed, in some in- 
stances the material being apparently 
thrown together in the most hap- 
hazard manner imaginable and even 
when newly built Having an effect of 
general dilapidation, the work per- 
haps of young and inexperienced 
builders. 

The young squirrels are occasion- 
ally born and reared in these nests, 
though a hollow tree is usually chosen 
for a nursery, often merely a low 
stump, two or three feet high, with the 
hollow open at the top to all the rains 
of the season. ‘The interior is filled 
with a lot of fine dead grass and soft 
lichens for a bed, which at first 
thought might be expected to become 
completely saturated in every shower 
or rain storm. But as I now recall 
the different nests that I have found 
so situated, I have a strong impression 
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that all of them were sheltered by the 
overhanging branches of dense hem- 
lock or spruce trees, capable of turn- 
ing aside the water as effectually as a 
thatched roof. The young squirrels 
are most absurd looking little; beasts 
at first, like miniature pug dogs, blind 
and naked, and with enormous heads. 
In a few days their fur begins to show 
like the down on 
a peach, and as 
a fringe of short X 
hair along each lie 
side of the tail, 
which at length 
assumes some- 
thing of the flat- | ee! 

tened aspect ol Wes 
those worn by 
their elders, but 
without displav- 
ing much of the 
fluffy, shadowy 
quality of the 
ideal squirrel tail 
until late in the 
following au- 
tumn. The fur, from the very first, is 
so close and dense as to give them 
the typical red color of their species, 
while still so short as to be barely 
perceptible to the touch, giving 
them a brilliant, newly painted ap- 
pearance, like toy squirrels covered 
with some bright colored satiny 
cloth to catch the eyes of. chil- 
dren. Though they do not remain 
long in the nest, they are seldom seen 
abroad until fully grown, or very 
nearly so, at least, which is rather re- 
markable when vou come to consider 
the number that are brought up each 
summer in every pine grove or thicket 
where these squirrels are abundant. 
ceasionally vou may see a family of 
them plaving timidly about among 
the branches, but without displaying 
any of the self-confident recklessness 
of their elders, and quick to take alarm 
at the slightest hint of danger, and 
scurry back into concealment, appar- 
ently possessing less courage than 
either the chipmunks or gray squir- 
rels of a similar age. 
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In March the red squirrels tap the 
maple trees for their sap, by gnawing 
through the bark on the upper sides 
of horizontal branches; the little cavi- 
ties so made quickly fill to overflow- 
ing, and, stretched at ease, the squir- 
rels regale themselves to their satis- 
faction. They also drink the sap that 
flows from such branches as have been 
broken or 
cracked by ice 
or snow during 
the preceding 
winter. But 
their lives are far 
too busy to al- 
low them to 
spend their en- 
tire time in this 
manner, and 
during their ab- 
sence the sap is 
apt to form into 
icicles, which, 
when the tem- 
perature of the 
wind and other 
conditions are favorable, may be con- 
stantly evaporating and gathering 
new material at the same time, so that 
the sugar contained in the sap finally 
collects in rich, honey-colored drops 
of svrup at the extremity of the icicle, 
possessing an even more refined and 
delicious flavor than that which is ob- 
tained by the more violent process of 
boiling, and the squirrels appear per- 
fectly capable of appreciating this fact, 
and are pretty certain to be on hand 
to gather it before it drops, though 
often obliged to exert themselves to 
their utmost in order to reach it. They 
have also learned to take advantage of 
the downward flow of sap in the au- 
tumn; but at that season most of them 
are so busy with their harvesting that 
they can hardly afford the time; at all 
events, the habit is not so general with 
them then as it is in the spring. 

In April they turn their attention to 
the opening blossoms of the elms, 
and you may see them hanging to 
the extremity of the slender twigs, 
nibbling away eagerly at what must 
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DIGGING PINE 


prove at best very unsubstantial food. 
Their position among the slender and 
still leafless branches is one that ren- 
ders them conspicuous for a consider- 
able distance; yet few persons seeing 
them so occupied would recognize 
them for what they really are, for from 
that commanding outlook they are 
quickly aware of the approach of any- 
one, and, instead of attempting to re- 
treat to the larger branches of the tree 
for safety, remain motionless wher- 
ever they may happen to be. I have 
frequently seen several of them scat- 
tered about in the same tree top, with- 
out mistrusting that such inanimate 
looking objects were reallv alive; for 
they have a way of assuming such un- 
natural and grotesque positions at 
these times, that I really believe they 
intentionally pose as old bird’s nests 
or the remnant of some last season's 
caterpillar tent. After a little time, if 
they fancy they are not especially ob- 
served, they will usually return to 
their repast, swinging themselves 
from place to place in a cautious, 
stealthy manner, at first with an eye 
for possible danger. 

The red squirrel’s diet seems to in- 
clude pretty nearly everything that is 
ever eaten by any of our native ani- 
mals. I have known them to find 
their way into the pantry of a farm- 
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house, and sample everything avail- 
able it contained, appearing to be par- 
ticularly well pleased with the cus- 
tards. In the winter, they are sure to 
be among the first arrivals when the 
fox or goshawk makes a successful 
hunt, ready to dispute with the crow 
and the blue jav for whatever is left 
after the feast; and in summer they 
often add grasshoppers and other in- 
sects to their menu. But in spite of it 
all, and the fact that they never appear 
toexhaust the storesof provisions they 
lay up in the fall, they are invariably 
lean, without so much as.the slightest 
particle of real fat to be found in any 
part of their anatomy. 

my own observations am in- 
clined to give them credit for being far 
superior to the gray squirrel in intelli- 
gence, in spite of their crazy manner 
and lack of self-control. Commonly 
the tamest and most familiar animal in 
the woods, if much hunted thev ac- 
quire in a very short time a cautious- 
ness only excelled by most creatures 
after vears of constant persecution, so 
that their general abundance is hardly 
to be wondered at, especially when one 
considers that they are probably about 
the healthiest creatures in existence. I 
have never known an instance of their 
having been afflicted by any of the dis- 
eases common among other rodents. 
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BOSTON WRITING MASTERS BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION. 


With reproductions from an old Copy Book of the South Writing School. 


By William Carver Bates. 


COMMITTEE of the 
town of Boston, ap- 
pointed to “make a visi- 
tation of the schools,” 
reported at the “March 
meeting,” in 1758, that 
they ‘found inthe South 
Grammar School 115 scholars; in the 
South Writing School, 240; in the 
North Grammar School, 36; in the 
North Writing School, 220; in the 
Writing School in Queen Street, 230, 

—all invery good order.” Arelic of the 
South Writing School has fortunately 
escaped the vi- 
cissitudes of a 
hundred and 

thirty. vears, and 

brings betore 
us many sug- 
gestions of men 
and affairs of 
that most inter- 
esting period of 

our history im- 
mediately pre- 
ceding the Rev- 
olution. It isa 
copy-book of 
the school, and 
contains speci- 
mens of the 
penmanship of 

the owner, of the 
master, and of 
several pupils 
or assistants, all 
of whom were 
men in young 
manhood, and notable in the history 
of the period. 

The South Writing School was the 
fourth public school provided by the 
town, and was established in 1717. A 
school building was erected upon the 
Common, “adjoining to Cowells lott, 
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over against Mr. Wheelwright’s.” 
This was where is now the corner of 
Mason and West streets. The Gun 
House was close by, a board fence 
separating the two buildings, the 
Common at that time extending to 
Mason street, bevond the present line 
ot Tremont street. An interesting in- 
cident connecting these buildings with 
the patriot cause is a matter of history 
and tradition. Early in 1775 the pa- 
triot citizens learned that it was the in- 
tention of Governor Gage to seize all 
the arms in the town. It was rightly 
supposed that 
the guns of the 
Artillery Com- 
pany would be 
first taken. A 
plan was laid by 
which two of 
the guns were 
taken out of the 
Gun House, 
carried across 
| the yard, and 
secreted for a 
time in the 
school house. 
The British 
troops guarded 
the Gun House, 
to the extent, at 
least, of placing 
a sentinel at the 
front door. At 
roll-call, when 
the attention of 
the sentinel was 
engaged, a party passed from the 
school house through the yard, 
dismounted two of the brass can- 
non, carried them to the school room 
and concealed them in the huge wood- 
box used for storing fuel at that time. 
Many of the boys must have been in 
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God makes the PEN His Herald to prodaim 
The fplended Glones of hry Name. 


Hill Monument. At _ the period 
brought before us by the old copy- 
book Abiah Holbrook was the master 
of the South Writing School. In 1764 
the town voted “Mr. Holbrook a sal- 
ary of 100 pounds, and Mr. John 
Vinal, usher in the Writing School in 
the Common, fifty pounds.” The dis- 
tinction between the “reading school” 
and the “writing school” is not very 
clear, but we find it defined by vote 
of the town in setting up a “Reading 
School, where the children shall be 
taught to spell, accent, and read both 
prose and verse, and also be instructed 
in English Grammar and Composi- 
tion.” In the writing schools were 
taught “writing, also Arithmetic in the 
usual branches of it taught in the town 
schools, including vulgar and decimal 
fractions.” 

Specimen pages of this old copy- 
book have been taken for the illustra- 
tion of this article—pages written by 
Abiah Holbrook, —_ Ward, John 
Fenno and 
William Mo- 
lineux, all of 
whom were 
men in early 
manhood. It is 
not unlikely 
that at this 
South Writing 
School John 
Hancock ac- 


quired that bold signature which 
George the Third was doubtless “able 
to read without spectacles.” These 
young men may have been attendants 
at this South Writing School as volun- 
teer assistants, or as pupils. The for- 
mer is the more plausible conclusion, 
as there were private schools in the 
town where such instruction could 
have been had. As early as 1724 “the 
learned and ingenious Mr. Granger” 
began an evening school, “for writing 
and accompts and the Mathematics.” 
Richard Champion opened a school in 
1730, in which he proposed “to teach 
writing, arithmetic, navigation, and 
other parts of mathematics.” In 1755 
Mr. William Elphinstone proposed “to 
open a school in Long Lane (now Bed- 
ford Street) to teach persons of both 
sexes, from 12 to 50 years of age, who 
never wrote before, to write a good 
hand in 5 weeks, at one hour per day.” 

At the March meeting of 1767 a 
petition was presented from Abiah 
Holbrook, the master of the South 
Writing School. The original draft, 
or, at least, a “fair copy,” made at the 
school at the time, has been preserved, 
and is here reproduced in a reduced 
fac-simile (page 404). The original is 
quite a formidable document, twelve 
by sixteen inches in size, still in excel- 
lent preservation, the ink unfaded and 
the paper but little worn. Our Bos- 
ton poet many years ago wrote: 
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ier 


“Little of all we value here and if the maker of the paper and the 
hundredth year recipe for the ink could now be had, 


In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 


So far as I know, but a tree and truth.” would seek no farther to secure the 


durability of the archives. 
These papers of the South Writing This petition of Master Holbrook 
School may well be added to the list, accounts, perhaps, for the presence of 
for after a hundred and thirty years these young men, Ward, lenno, Moli- 
here they are still fresh and legible; meux. He says he “has now under his 
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care Two Hundred and sixty town 
children, which number he has con- 
stantly had the year round for many 
years past, and sometimes near three 
hundred, which has obliged your Pe- 
titioner at his own expense to procure 
more help than the town allows him, 
otherwise a considerable number of 
the youth must have been turned off 
without any instruction.” 


We regret to learn that Mr. Hol- 
brook’s salary was sometimes “left for 
the most part unpaid for years to- 
gether,” and that he “paid back one 
Quarter Part of his salary in Taxes 
vearly’; and yet there are those now 
who contend that we are greatly “bur- 
dened by the taxes of an iniquitous 
tariff system.” The town voted some 


* relief to Master Holbrook, but he did 
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not live long to enjoy it, for he died 
January 27, 1769, and we find his 
tomb-stone in the Granary Burying 
Ground, where it is recorded: 


“Beneath are deposited the remains of 
Abiah Holbrook 
Who lived beloved and useful 
Fifty-one years 
And died regretted and lamented 


January 27th, 1769. 


Still speaks the instruction from the solemn 
shade 

Ye living learn the lessons of the dead, 

Repine not that these dreary vaults con- 
clude 

A life of labors for the public good. 

Calm sleeps the flesh; far distant, uncon- 
fined, 

In joys unbounded walks the immortal 
mind.” 


The pages of the old copy-book of 
the South Writing School are very 
suggestive. There is great variety of 
chirography—English and German 
text, Roman letters, illuminated ini- 
tials, geometrical borders, etc., which 
go to show a taste and skill which puts 
to shame the carelessness and indiffer- 
ence of most penmanship of the pres- 
ent day. The black, red and blue inks 
used still show as clear and fresh as 
when written one hundred and thirty 
years ago. Can we predict as much 
of the modern “improvements” over 
the powders and quills then in use? 

The owner and principal writer of 
the copy-book was Joseph Ward, al- 
ready, in 1768, a teacher, as we shall 
presently recall. But first let us note 
that his personal friendship (and he 
was also moved, doubtless, by his joy 
in good work) led him to preserve sev- 
eral pages written by John Fenno (pp. 
406, 407) and one by William Moli- 
neux (p. 416), both voung men over 
thirty years of age, the former a man 
of letters and the latter a merchant, 
prosperous, influential, one of the 
leading men of the town, an active 
leader in all the patriotic events of the 


period until his 
too early death 


in 1774. Space 


will not permit 
to write in detail 
of his many ser- 
vices on com- 
mittees, from 
the planning of 
the Tea Party in 
the “Green 
Dragon” till his 
death. Moli- 
neux was one 
of the commit- 
tee of seven 
who went from 
the Old South 
Church to de- 
mand of Gover- 
nor Hutchinson 
the removal of 
the troops after 
the Boston mas- 
Sacre in 1770. 
While Samuel 
Adams was the 
spokesman, his 
words had added 
strength because 
such men as 
Molineux, War- 
ren and Han- 
cock were with 
him. The next 
day Colonel Dal- 
rymple requested 
that one of the 
committee ac- 
company the 
troops the 
passage through 
the streets, and 
William Moli- 
neux walked be- 
side Colonel 
Dalrymple down 
King Street to 
W heelwright’s 
W harf. 

The town of 
Boston under- 
took to supply 
wool, spinning 
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wheels and teachers for the conduct of 
spinning schools, the poor to be em- 
ployed and the product to be sold 
to the manufacturers of “shalloons, 
camblets, calimancoes,” and other 
goods. William Molineux disbursed 
the money appropriated by the town 
for this purpose. This foremost 
patriot died in 1774, “a martyr 
by his zeal and ardor for the 
patriot cause,” says a contempo- 
rary writer. It is a curious irony 
of fate that Major Molineux should 
have a false place in literature at the 
hands of both Longfellow and Haw- 
thorne. The despite done to his 
memory by the former is less serious 
than that of the latter. In the “Tales 
of a Wayside Inn,” in the prelude, the 
poet writes of the famous 
hostelry: 


“And flashing on the window 


shade, 

The jovial rhymes that still 
remain, 

Writ near a century ago 

By the great Major Molineaux 

Whom Hawthorne has im- 
mortal made.” 

It is not needed to know 
the character and position 
of the “great major” to see that the 
“jovial rhymes” were writ by his son, 
William, Jr., for he signed his name to 
them on the pane. These are the 
rhymes: 

“What do you think 

Here is good drink 

Perhaps you may not know it. 
If not in haste 

Do stop and taste 

You merry folks will show it.” 

“Boston, 24th June, 1774. 

“William Molineaux, Jr.” 

Not long after, William, Jr., was 
roughly handled in an altercation with 
some of the Welsh troops. The senti- 
ments of the family were well known 
to the soldiers. 

Longfellow says: “Whom Haw- 
thorne has immortal made.” If the 
reader will turn to “A Snow Image, 
and Other Twice Told Tales,” it will 
be seen that the kind of immortality 


given the “great major’ by Haw- 
thorne is of doubtful value; in short, 
it completely reverses his character, 
and sends him down to posterity as a 
hated tory, tarred and feathered by his 
outraged neighbors. One of the tales 
is entitled ““My Kinsman, Major Molli- 
neux.” At the culmination Haw- 
thorne writes: “Right before Rob‘n’s 
eyes was an uncovered cart. There 
the torches blazed brightest, there the 
moon shone out like day, and there in 
tar and feathery dignity sat his kins- 
man, Major Molineux.” Let us hope 
that proper apologies have long since 
been made as these shades have 
walked by the Styx, “the Furies’ silent 
river.” So much for the suggestions 
of this page of the old copy-book writ 
by the great patriot, Major 
Molineux. 

Space will not permit to 
dwell long upon. these 
pages bearing the legend, 
“John Fenno_ Scripsit.” 
Fenno was secretary and 
aid to General Artemas 
Ward at the opening of the 
war. His order book is 
preserved by the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Socie- 
ty. He kept the Granary 
at one time.* Fenno afterwards went 
to Philadelphia, publishing a news- 
paper of considerable influence for 
many years. He was a life-long cor- 
respondent of his friend Joseph 
\Ward, the owner of this copy- 
book. 

Joseph Ward, at this period, was a 
teacher, with experience in several 
neighboring towns, and was now 
thirty years old, having been born in 
Newton in 1737. It is probable that 
Ward was one of the assistants re- 
ferred to by Master Holbrook in his 
petition. A few years later he set up 
for himself as master of a school in 
Boston. We find in the Boston 


* The Granary was built by the town for the storage and 
distribution of grain at cost to the poor. The building was 
designed to hold twelve thousand bushels. It was a long, 
low building, on that part of the Common where is now 
Park Street Church, next to the burial ground, to which its 
name now adheres. A memorial tablet should mark the 
site. In its ample spaces the sails of the Constitution 
were fashioned. 
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Gazette in September, 1772, this an- 
nouncement: 


“The subscriber, informs the Gentlemen 
and Ladies in Town, that he purposes 
to open an ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL for the instruction of Youth, in 
a House adjoining to the Treasurer’s Office; 
now improved by Mr. Greenleaf. From 8 
o'clock to 11 in the Morning and from 2 to 
5 in the Afternoon he will teach Reading 
and Grammar; and from II to 12 in the 
Morning and from § to 6 in the Afternoon, 
will teach Writing, Arithmetic, English 
Grammar, Logic and Composition, Elegant 
Letter Writing, &c. Price 15s per Quarter. 
No Fire Money or Entrance will be re- 
quired. . . . As many Gentlemen have 
recommended such a school as being 
much wanted in the town, and encouraged 
the subscriber to open one, he hopes for 
the double satisfaction of promoting the 
Public Interest and his own. As he has 
spent many Years in teaching Youth, he 
apprehends, by the application of the Rules 
which he has collected from Observation 
and Experience he can learn children to 
read in less than half the time they com- 
monly spend in learning; and in a short 
Time correct a bad Pronunciation, which 
they often contract, and if not early cor- 
rected becomes habitual, and is a lasting 
Blemish to their Reading or Discourse. 

“The knowledge of English Grammar, 
Logic, and Composition is so essential in 
Education that no person can make any 
Figure in the Lettered World without it; 
therefore it must be a great advantage to 
those who have not had a polite Educa- 
tion to acquire those Parts of Learning. 
Polite Letter Writing on Business, Friend- 
ship, &c is a very necessary Accomplish- 
ment for Youth. Young Masters and 
Misses who are arrived to Years of Under- 
standing may acquire a sufficient Knowl- 
edge in Grammar and Composition in a 
short Time. 

“Gentlemen and Ladies who incline to 
send their Children to the School above 
mentioned are desired to engage them soon 
(for the School will be opened as soon as 
a sufficient Number are engaged), and leave 
their Names with the Printers of.this Ad- 
vertisement, or with the Subscriber at his 
Lodgings, Mrs. Holbrook’s, near the Com- 
mon. 

“Boston, Sept. 30, 1772. Joseph Ward. 

“"e lf a sufficient number should offer, 
for an Evening School, to be instructed in 
any of the above Branches of Learning, the 
School will be kept Monday and Wednes- 
day Evenings. 

“N. B. As a number of Children are al- 
ready engaged the School will be opened 
the Second Monday in October.” 


This Boston schoolmaster had al- 


ready become a ‘requent contributor 
to the press, and in the same paper 
containing the above advertisement 
was an article half a column in iength, 
signed “America Solon,” upon the 
menace to the people in having Judges 
of the Courts receive salaries from the 
Crown, and so dependent on the 
Crown, making them “servile tools to 
a despotic minister.”” Colonel Ward, 
before his death in 1812, affixed his 
initials to such of his articles as he had 
preserved, and these excerpts from 
the Boston Gazette and Country Journal, 
the News Letter, the New Hampshire 
Gazette, running from 1771 to 1785, 
off and on, show that Ward was inde- 
fatigable in arousing the patriotic 
spirit which was to set the colonies on 
fire. He was, in fact, one of the mak- 
ers of the Revolution—a fact which 
has hitherto been mostly overlooked 
by writers upon that period. A few 
brief extracts will show the spirit of 
this young school master. In the 
Boston Gazette, August, 1771, is an 
open letter to Governor Hutchinson: 


“Tell the Ministry, tell the King, that the 
plans which they are pursuing to tax the 
colonies and subject them to arbitrary 
power will end in the destruction of the na- 
tion. Tell them that the day is fast ap- 
proaching wherein the union between 
America and Great Britain will be dis- 
solved.” 


A little later occur these prophetic 
words, in an open letter to the King: 


“Tudge whether the late conduct of Great 
Britain towards America will not, if per- 
sisted in, dissolve the union between the 
two countries, and America become a sepa- 
rate state.” 


In August, 1772, Ward wrote in an 
article “To the people of America” 


“I answer that if no regard was paid to 
our united complaint, we should be justi- 
fied in the sight of the world, if we sought 
a remedy another way, I mean set up a gov- 
ernment of our own, independent of Great 
Britain.” 


Professor Hosmer, in his Life of 
Samuel Adams, says (page 334): 


“Among the leading statesmen of 
America, independence was the desire of 
Samuel Adams alone.” Again (page 373): 
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“We have passed in review the great fig- 
ures of our Revolutionary epoch, one by 
one, and seen that neither then, seven years 
before the Declaration of Independence, 
nor long after, was there a man except 
Samuel Adams who looked forward to it 
and worked for it.” 

The spirit and vigor of the writings 
of this Boston schoolmaster were so 
in harmony with those of Otis and 
Samuel Adams that it is not surpris- 
ing that his articles, signed by a nom 
de plume only, have been attributed to 
others who have been more fortunate 
in being recognized by historians. In 
Wells's Life of Samuel Adams, and 
reproduced by Professor Hosmer, is 
an extract taken from the Boston Ga- 
zette of Sept. 23, 1773, signed “Obser- 
vation.” It is given as from the pen 
of Samuel Adams. A copy of the pa- 
per is before the writer, on which 
Colonel Ward, before his death, 
placed his initials, as the author of the 
article in question. He wrote: 

_ “As I have long contemplated the sub- 
ject with fixed attention, | beg leave to 
offer a proposal to my countrymen, viz.: 
That a congress of American states be as- 
sembled as soon as possible to draw up a 
Bill of Rights, and publish it to the world; 
choose an Ambassador to reside at the 
British Court, to act for the united colo- 
nies; appoint where the congress shall an- 
nually meet, and how it may be summoned 
upon any extraordinary occasion; what far- 
ther steps are necessary to be taken, &c. 

. . That Great Britain should continue 
to insult and alienate the growing millions 
who inhabit this country, on whom she 
greatly depends, and on whose alliance in 
future time her existence as a nation may 
be depended, is perhaps as glaring an in- 
stance of human folly as ever disgraced 
politicians Or put common sense to the 
blush.” 

It is little wonder that these words 
were attributed to Samuel Adams; but 
that they were written by Joseph 
Ward is indisputable. We have his 
own attestation of the fact. The im- 


portance of making this correction 
public is that what fame justly at- 
taches to being the first to suggest the 
assembling of a Continental Congress, 
which was to formulate the im- 
mortal Declaration, belongs to this 
Boston schoolmaster. 


The faith of this man in the future 
of America was sublime, and at the 
same time soberly prophetic. In the 
Boston Gazette of January 27, 1772, we 
read: 


“Let all who would tax Americans con- 
sider and weigh well the following consid- 
erations. The number of people in British 
America, according to their increase in 
years past, will, in a little more than twenty 
years, be equal to those in Great Britain. 
In fifty years they will be double; and in 
a century from this time they will amount 
to sixty millions. Can anyone imagine this 
vast country, with such a multitude of peo- 
ple, will long be in slavish subjection to 
Britain? He may as well suppose she will 
govern the whole universe.” 


Our schoolmaster knew the value of 
educating the people in the principles 
of government. He anticipated the 
recent spread of “Good Citizenship” 
courses of lectures. In the Boston 
Gazette of November 25, 1771, he 
wrote: 


“No institution can better answer the 
end of government, or tend so much to 
the preservation of freedom, as the estab- 
lishment of annual political lectures in the 
capital town of each Province, or County, 
in the Kingdom. Such an institution is be- 
gun in Massachusetts Bay, and will, we 
hope, soon be established in every British 
Province in America, and in each county in 
Great Britain and Ireland. By annual lec- 
tures on government the attention of every- 
one will be engaged in contemplating this 
important subject, and deliberating on 
every interesting matter relating to the 
general welfare. In these lectures the nub- 
lic interest will be held up to view, errors 
in government pointed out, and the people 
instructed in everything relating to their 
prosperity and happiness.” 


In the same article Ward proposed 
America as the asylum for the op- 
pressed of Ireland: 


“Should the sons of virtue in Britain and 
Ireland, after all their noble efforts in the 
cause of freedom, be borne down by the 
torrent of despotism, and liberty be extin- 
guished in British realms, America will 
open her arms wide to receive them; on her 
friendly bosom of peace and liberty they 
may spend their tranquil days, and breathe 
their last in the pure air of freedom.” 


In the Essex Gazette, October 29, 
1771, Ward wrote, in an article en- 
titled “Independency,” signed 
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“Foresight,” after predicting the de- 
cay of Great Britain’s power: 

“America is young, and will have its day: 
she will undoubtedly rise to eminence and 
great glory, long survive the death of her 
parent state, and flourish in freedom when 
Britain (like many other once famous king- 
doms) shall live only in the historic page. 

It is pleasant to note that our Bos- 
ton master held views upon the educa- 
tion of woman far in advance of his 
time; it was a hundred years beiore 
Boston admitted girls to the oppor- 
tunities of a High School that he 
wrote in the New “Hampshire Gazette 
for March 2, 1770: 

“To the shame of all nations under 
heaven be it spoken, the education of the 
female sex is generally neglected by the 
public; if their parents are not able to in- 
struct them (as is often the case, for the 
poor generally have the most children), 
they, however adorned by nature and ami- 
able in their minds, must grope through 
life in the darkness of ignorance.” 


The above extracts are but short 
excerpts from long articles written for 
the press by Joseph Ward. The sig- 
natures were “Foresight,” “Observa- 
tion,” “American Solon,” “An Ameri- 
can,” “Consideration.” The latter oc- 
curs most frequently. The number of 
the Boston Gazette for September 27, 
1773, has two articles by him, the one 
signed “Observation,” quoted above, 
another signed “W.,” equally interest- 
ing, but space forbids extended quota- 
tion. Enough has been shown to 
prove that this Boston schoolmaster 
had much to do in creating the “spirit 
of °76.”". He was one of the makers of 
the Revolution and of independence. 

Joseph Ward was not only a man of 
letters who helped to make the Revo- 
lution, but a man of action who helped 
to carry it on to a successful issue. 
His career as a soldier began when the 
British regiments marched from Bos- 
ton to Lexington and Concord. Be- 
fore daylight he reached his father’s 
house at Newton, where he secured a 
musket and joined the militia gather- 
ing from all the towns around. There 
was no return to the plow or work- 
shop for him. It was “deponite libros” 


for him as well as for Master Lovell— 
and with far different results, for on 
April 20 “General Heath, at 11 A. M., 
appointed Mr. Joseph Ward, a gentle- 
man of abilities, his aid-de-camp and 
secretary, who entered upon the duties 
of his new office. This was the first 
appointment of the kind in the Ameri- 
can army.” (Heath's Memoirs, p. 16.) 
The Massachusetts “Congress,” on 
May 19, appointed General Artemas 
Ward commander-in-chief of the Mas- 
sachusetts forces raised for the defence 
of this and the other colonies. On 
taking command of the army the next 
day at Cambridge, General Ward ap- 
pointed Joseph Ward azd-de-camp 
and secretary. In this capacity Ward 
was active at the battle of Bunker Hill, 
passing from Cambridge to Charles- 
town and returning more than once, 
under the cross fire of the British bat- 
teries. It is said that on this occasion 
a broadside from a British gunboat 
was directed exclusively to this “soli- 
tary horseman.” However this may 
be, it is certain that Washington, on 
arriving at Cambridge and learning of 
the notable services of this atd-de- 
camp, presented him with a testimonial, 
a pair of pistols, now reverently cher- 
ished by Colonel Ward’s descendants. 
It is interesting to note that the only 
scrap of writing known to have been 
written at the battle of Bunker Hill is 
an order of Joseph Ward, our Boston 
writing master (then aid to General 
Artemas Ward), discovered in the 
Massachusetts archives. It was re- 
produced in Edward Everett Hale’s 
article upon the Siege of Boston, in 
the Memorial History of Boston, and 
by the courtesy of the publishers is 
again reproduced for this article (page 
409). 

Ward was Secretary of the first 
Council of War held by request of 
Washington on his arrival at Cam- 
bridge. 

On the roth of April, 1777, the Con- 
tinental Congress appointed Joseph 
Ward Commissary Generalof Musters, 
with the rank of Colonel. Towards the 
close of 1788 Colonel Ward was taken 
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418 WRITING 
prisoner, and confined several months 
at Flatbush, Long Island. ‘The sut- 
ferings of prisoners of war are not 
easily realized except by those who 
have experienced them. ‘The release 
of Colonel Ward was obtained in 
April, 1779, by exchange for a british 
officer, the Governor and Council of 
Massachusetts having exerted them- 
selves greatly to that end. Colonel 
Ward rejoined the army, which was 
then in New Jersey. ‘The muster de- 
partment was discontinued in Janu- 
ary, 1780, and Congress expressed by 
vote its satisfaction with the manner 
in which the duties of the principal 
officer of this department had been 
performed. Washington wrote to 
Colonel Ward: 

“You have my thanks for your con- 
stant attention to the business of your 
department, the manner of its execu- 
tion, and your ready and pointed com- 
pliance with all my orders, and I can- 
not help adding on this occasion, for 
the zeal you have discovered at all 
times and under all circumstances to 
promote the good of the service in 
general and the great objects of our 
cause.” 

Colonel Ward says, in his reply: 
“Should any act of mine survive to 
distant posterity, may it be this testi- 
mony—that I served five years in the 
armies of America, under the com- 
mand of General Washington, and 
witnessed the even tenor of his life, 
guided by patriotism, magnanimity 
and virtue.” 

Shortly after this Colonel Ward was 
appointed by Congress Commissary of 
Prisoners; but he did not take the ap- 
pointment. The long war was ap- 
proaching the end, which could now 
be foreseen, and Colonel Ward en- 
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gaged in business in boston, and to 
some extent continued to mould pub- 
lic opinion through the press. Gen- 
eral IMnox wrote to Colonel Ward in 
July, 1780: 

“The employment which you say 
you exercise at present, viz., that ol 
endeavoring to revive the spirit of ‘74 
and °75, though not very lucrative to _ 
you, yet is very important to your 
country. If the old spirit revive not, 
we die, politically dje.”’ 

Colonel Ward and John Adams 
were frequent correspondents until the 
death of the former in 1812, Their 
letters might well be published, and 
would throw new light upon the poli- 
tics of the period, especially the ex- 
President's caustic criticism of the 
men and times. 

Colonel Ward was a considerable 
loser by his investments in the Massa- 
chusetts Bills of Credit. Indeed, his 
too buoyant public spirit proved his 
financial ruin. The state debt was 
scaled down, Georgia recalled the title 
to two hundred thousand acres of land 
which Colonel Ward had purchased 
under a state law, and in the first at- 
tempt to introduce a water supply to 
the town of boston in 1802, by aque- 
duct, Colonel Ward acquired a quar- 
ter interest in the enterprise, which 
proved premature and a failure; so 
that at the death of this patriot of the 
Revolution the principal part of his es- 
tate was a pew in the Old South Meet- 
ing House. 

The career of this Boston school- 
master was so distinctly honorable 
and patriotic in private and public life, 
that his name should be writ large by 
every one who strives to recall the 
period of the Revolution to future 
ages. 
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ST. CATHERINE’S. 


By Arthur Willis Colton, 


CATHERINE’S was 
the life work of an 
old priest, who is re- 
membered now and 
presently will be for- 
gotten. There are gar- 
govles over the entrance aside, with 
their mouths open to express aston- 
ishment. They spout rain water at 
times; but that is no matter, you need 
not get under them; and there are 
towers, and buttresses, a great clock, 
a gilded cross, and roofs that go dim- 
ly heavenward. 

St. Catherine’s is new. The neigh- 
borhood squats around it in different 
pathetic attitudes. Opposite there 
should be the saloon of the wooden- 
legged man whose name I forget; then 
the three groceries whose cabbages all 
look unpleasant; the parochial school 
with the green lattice; and all those 
little wooden houses, — where lives, 
for instance, the dressmaker who fun- 
nily calls herself “Modiste.”” Beyond 
the street the land drops down to the 
freight yards. 

But Father Connell died about the 
time they finished the east oriel, and 
Father Harra reigned over the house 
of the old man’s dreams, —a red- 
faced man, a high feeder, who looked 
as new as the church and said the vir- 
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tues of Father Connell were reducing 
his flesh. That would seem to be no 
harm; but Father Harra meant it 
humorously. Father Connell had 
stumped about too much among the 
workmen in the cold and wet, else 
there had been no need of his dying 
at eighty-eight. His tall black hat 
became a relic that hung in the tiring 
room, and he cackled no more in his 
thin voice the noble Latin of the ser- 
vice. Peace to his soul! The last 
order he wrote related to the position 
of the Christ figure and the inscription, 
“Come unto me, weary and heavy- 
laden: I will give you rest.” But the 
figure was not in place till the mid- 
December following. 

And it was the day before Christ- 
mas that Father Harra had a fine ser- 
vice, with his boy choir and all; and 
Chubby Locke sang a solo, “Angels 
ever bright and fair,” that was all drip- 
ping with tears, so to speak, — and 
Chubby Locke was an imp too! All 
around the altar the candles were 
lighted, and there hung a cluster of 
gas jets over the head of the Christ 
figure on the edge of the south tran- 
sept. So fine it was that Father Harra 
came out of his room into the aisle 
(when the people were gone, saying 
how fine it was, — and the sexton was 
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putting out the gas here and there), 
to walk up and down and think about 
it, especially how he should keep up 
with the virtues of Father Connell. 
Duskier and duskier it grew, as the 
candles went out cluster by cluster till 
only those in the south transept were 
left; and Dennis, coming there, 
stopped and grunted. 

“What!” said Father Harra. 

“It’s asleep he is,” said the sexton. 
“It’s a b’y, yer riverence.” 

“Why, so it is! He went to sleep 
during the service. Hm— well — 
they often do that, Dennis.” 

“Anyways he don’t belong here,” 
said Dennis. 

“Think so? 
that. Wait a bit. 
that, Dennis.” 

The boy lay curled up on the seat, 
—a newsboy, by the papers that had 
slipped from his arms. But he did not 
look businesslike, and he did not sug- 
gest the advantages of being poor in 
America. One does not become a 
capitalist or president by going to 
church and to sleep in the best of 
business hours, from four to six, when 
the streets are stirring with men on 
their way to dinners, cigars and even- 
ing papers. The steps of St. Cath- 
erine’s are not a bad placeto sell papers 
after vespers, and one might as well 
go in, to be sure, and be warm while 
the service lasts; only, as I said, if one 
falls asleep, one does not become a 
capitalist or president immediately. 
Father Harra considered, and Dennis 
waited respectfully. 

“It’s making plans I am against 
your natural rest, Dennis. I’m that 
inconsiderate of your feelings to think 
of keeping St. Catherine’s open this 
night. And why? Look ye, Dennis. 
St. Catherine's is getting itself conse- 
crated these days, being new, and of 
course — But I tell ye, Dennis, it’s 
a straight church doctrine that the 
blessings of the poor are a good as- 
sistance to the holy wather.” 

“An’ me wid children of me own 
to be missin’ their father this Christ- 
mas Eve!” began Dennis indignantly. 


I don’t know about 
I don’t know about 
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“Who wouldn’t mind, the little vil- 
lains, if their father had another dollar 
of Christmas morning to buy ’em pres- 
ents.” 

“Ah, well,” said the sexton,” yet 
riverence is that persuadin’.” 

“It’s plain enough for ye to see 
yourself, Dennis, though thick-headed 
somewhat. There you are: ‘Come 
unto me, weary and heavy-laden:’ and 
here he is. Plain enough. And who 
are the weary and heavy-laden in this 
city?” 

“Yer riverence will be meanin’ 
everybody,” chuckled Dennis. 

“Think so? Rich and poor and all? 
Stuff! I don’t believe it. Not to- 
night. It'll be the outcasts, I’m think- 
ing, Dennis. Come on.” 

‘An’ the b’y, yer riverence ?” 

“The what? Oh,why, yes,yes. 
all right. I don’t see anything the 
matter with him. He’s come.” 

It was better weather to go with the 
wind than against it, for the snow 
drove in gritty particles, and the side- 
walks made themselves disagreeable 
and apt to slip out from under a per- 
son. Little spurts of snow danced up 
St. Catherine’s roofs and went off the 
ridgepoles in puffs. It ought to snow 
on Christmas Eve; but it rightly 
should snow with better manners and 
not be so cold. The groceries closed 
early. The wooden-legged saloon 
man looked over the curtains of his 
window. 

“T don’t know vat for Fater Harra 
tack up dings dis time by his kurch 
door, ‘Come — come in here.’ Him- 
mel! der Irishman!” 

Father Harra turned in to his sup- 
per, and thought how he would trouble 
Father Connell’s reputation for enter- 
prise and what a fine bit of construc- 
tive ability himself was possessed of. 

The great central door of St. Cath- 
erine’s stood open, so that the drift 
blew. in and piled in windrows on the 
cold floor of the vestibule. The tall 
front of the church went up into the 
darkness, pointing to no visible stars; 
but over the doors two gas jets flick- 
ered across the big sign they use for 
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fairs at the parochial school.. “Come 
in here.”” The vestibule was dark, bar- 
ring another gas jet over a side door, 
with another sign, “Come in here;” 
and within the great church was dark 
as well, barring a cluster over the 
Christ figure. That was all; but 
Father Harra thought it a _ neat 
symbol, looking toward those who go 
from meagre light through the dark- 
ness. 


Little noises were in the church all 
night far up in the pitch darkness of 
rafter and buttress, as if people were 
whispering and crying softly to one 
another. Now and again, too, the 
swing door would open and remain so 
for a moment, suspicious, hesitating. 
But what they did or who they were 
that opened it could hardly be told in 
the dusk and distance. Dennis went 
to sleep in a chair by, the chancel rail, 
and did not care what they did or who 
they were, granted they kept away 
from the chancel. 

How the wind blew!—and the 
snow tapped impatiently at stained 
windows with a multitude of little fin- 
vers. But if the noises among the 
rafters were not merely echoes of the 
crying and calling wind without, if any 
presences moved and whispered there, 
and looked down on flat floor and 
straight lines of pews, they must have 
seen the Christ figure, with welcom- 
ing hands, dominant by reason of the 
light about it: and, just on the edge of 
the circle of light, shapeless things 
stretched on cushions of pews, and 
motionless or stirring uneasily. Some- 
thing now came dimly up the aisle 
irom the swing door, stopped at a pew, 
and hesitated. 

“Cit out!” erowled a hoarse voice. 
“Dis my bunk.” 

The intrduer gave a nervous giggle. 

“Begawd!” muttered the hoarse 
voice. “It’s a lady!” 

Another voice said something an- 
grily. 

“Well,” said the first, “it ain’t be- 
havin’ nice to come into me boodwer.” 

The owner of the giggle had slipped 


away and disappeared in a distant pew. 
In another pew to the right of the 
aisle a smaller shadow whispered to 
another: 

“Jimmy, that’s a statoo up there.” 

“Who?” 

“That. I bet ’e’s a king.” 

“Aw, no ’e ain't. Kings has crowns 
an’ wallups folks.” 

“Gorry! What for?” 

“T don’ know.” 

The other sighed plaintively. “I 
thought ’e might be a king.” 

The rest were mainly silent. Some- 
one had a bad cough. Once a sleeper 
rolled from the seat and fell heavily to 
the floor. There was an oath or two, 
a smothered laugh, and the distant 
owner of the giggle used it nervously. 
The last was an uncanny sound. The 
wakened sleeper objected to it. He 
said he would “like to get hold of her;” 
and then lav down cautiously on his 
cushion. 

Architects have found that their 
art is cunning to play tricks with them; 
whence come whispering galleries, 
corners of echoes, roofs that crush the 
voice of the speaker, and roofs that en- 
large it. Father Connell gave no 
orders to shape the roofs of St. Cath- 
erine’s, that on stormy nights so many 
odd noises might congregate there, 
whispering, calling, murmuring, now 
over the chancel, now the organ, now 
far up in the secret high places of the 
roof, now seeming to gather in confi- 
dence above the Christ figure and the 
circle of sleepers; or, if one vaguely im- 
agined some inquisitively errant be- 
ings moving overhead, it would seem 
that newcomers constantly entered, to 
whom it had all to be explained. 

Rut against that eager motion in the 
darkness above, the Christ figure be- 
low was most bright in his long gar- 
ment, most quiet and secure. The 
cluster of gas jets over his head made 
light but a little distance around, then 
softened the dusk for another distance, 
and beyond seemed not to touch the 
darkness at all. The dusk was a de- 
batable space. The sleepers all lay 
in the debatable space. |hey may 
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have sought it by instinct; but the 
more one looked at them the more 
they seemed like dull half-animate 
things, over whom the light and the 
darkness made their own compro- 
mises and the people up in the roof 
their own comments. 

The clock in the steeple struck the 
hours; in the church the tremble was 
felt more than the sound was heard. 
The chimes each hour started their 
message, “Good will and peace;” but 
the wind went after it and howled it 
down, and the snow did not cease its 
petulance at the windows. 

* * * 

At six o’clock these windows glim- 
mered a little. Here and there the 
colors were suggested. The man with 
the hoarse voice sat up, leaned over 
the back of the seat and touched his 
neighbor, who rose noiselessly, a huge 
fat man and unkempt. 

“Time to slope,” whispered the first, 
motioning toward the chancel. 

The other followed his motion. 

“What’s up there?” 

“You’re ignorance, you are. That’s 
where they gives the show. There's 
pickin’s there.” 

The two slipped out and stole up the 
aisle with a peculiar noiseless tread. 
Even Fat Bill’s step could not be heard 
a rod away. The aisle entered the cir- 
cle of light before the Christ figure; 
but the two thieves glided through 
without haste and without looking up. 
The smaller, in front, drew up at the 
end of the aisle, and Fat Bill ran into 
him. Dennis sat in his chair against 
the chancel rail, asleep. 

“Get onto his whiskers, Bill. Meb- 
be vou'll have to stuff them whis- 
kers down his throat.” 

There was a nervous giggle behind 
them. Fat Bill shot into a pew, drag- 
ging his comrade after him, and 
crouched down. “It ain’t no use,” he 
whispered, shaking the other angrily. 
“Church business is bad luck. I allus 
said so. What’s for them blemed 
noises all night? How’d come they 
stick that thing up there with the gas 
over it? What for’d they leave the 
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doors open, an’ tell ye to come in, an’ 
keep their damn _ devils’ gigglin’ 
around? ’Tain’t straight. I won't 
stand it.” 

“It’s only a woman, Bill,” said the 
other patiently. 

He rose on his knees and looked 
over the back of the seat. 

“*Tain’t straight. I won’t stand it.” 

“We won't fight, Bill. We'll get out, 
if you say so.” 

The owner of the giggle was sitting 
up, as they glidéd back, Fat Bill lead- 
ing. 

“T’ll smash ver face, 
man said to her. 

sill turned and grabbed his collar. 

“You come along.” 

The woman stared stupidly after, till 
the swing door closed behind them. 
Then she put on her hat, decorated 
with too many disorderly flowers. 
Most of the sleepers were wakened. 
The wind outside had died in the night, 
and the church was quite still; but the 
windows glowed with the opal and red 
of stained glass. A man ina dress suit 
and overcoat sat up in a pew beneath 
a window, and stared about him. His 
silk hat lav on the floor. He leaned 
over the back of the seat and spoke to 
his neighbor, a tramp in checked trou- 
sers. 

“How'd IT g-get here?” he asked 
thickly. 

“Don’ know, pardner,.” said the 
tramp cheerfully. “Floated in, same 
as me?” He caucht sight of the white 
tie and shirt front. “Maybe you'd 
vive a cove a shiner to steady ve out. 
They don’t give breakfasts with lodg- 
in’s here.” 

The woman with the giggle and the 
broken down flowers on her hat went 
out next: then a tall, thin man with a 
beard and a cough; the newsboy with 
his papers shuffled after, his shoes be- 
ing too large; then a lame man— 
something seemed the matter with his 
hip; and a decent looking woman, who 
wore a faded shaw] over her head and 
kept it drawn across her face, — she 
seemed ashamed to be there, as if it 
did not appear to her a respectable 
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place; last, two boys, one of them 
small, but rather stumted than very 
young. He said: 

“’E ain’t a king, is e, Jimmy? You 
don’ know who ’e is, do you, Jimmy?” 

“Naw.” 

“Say, Jimmy, it was warm, warn't 
it?” 


Dennis came down the aisle, put out 
the gas, and began to brush the cush- 
ions. The clock in the steeple struck 
eight, and Father Harra came in. 

“Christmas, Dennis, Christmas! 
Hm — anybody been here? What did 
they think of it?” 

Dennis rubbed his nose sheepishly. 


‘They wint to shleep, sor, an’ — an’ 
thin they wint out.” 

Father Harra looked up at the 
Christ figure and stroked his red chin. 

“I fancied they might see the point,” 
he said slowly. “Well, well, I hope 
they were warm.” 

The colored lights from the east 
oriel fell over the Christ figure and 
gave it a cheerful look; and from other 
windows blue and vellow and magical 
deep sea tints floated in the air, as if 
those who had whispered unseen in the 
darkness were now wandering about, 
silent but curiously visible. 

“Yer riverence,” said Dennis, “will 
not be forgettin’ me dollar.” 
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By May McHenry. 


IDDLE and Jimmie 
were tramps:  Fid- 
dle, long and lean, of 
uncertain age, was 
the owner of a bat- 
tered violin in a green 

calico bag and of a valuable cough 

that seldom failed to procure hot cof- 
fee;. Jimmie, eleven and under sized, 
was mainly appealing brown eyes, fit- 
ted to subdue the» most autocratic 
brakeman that ever kicked a dead- 
beat off a freight car. 

The two met at a tramp rendezvous 
at the water tank outside of Lincoln, 


Nebraska, after Jimmie had been 
seven months on the road as a prushun 
for Lone Star Blackie. Before being 
picked up by the Texan tramp the boy 
had been in an Orphan's Home in 
central Indiana; and before that — 
but that does not matter. 

It was a sunshiny spring afternoon 
when Fiddle, fresh from a compulsory 
rest cure maintained by the state of 
California, leaned against the Lincoln 
water tank and played jigs on three 
strings, while Jimmy shuffled his worn 
out shoes on the railroad ties and 
kicked and pranced with such spirit 
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and abandon that the assembled ho- 
boes applauded vigorously. 

Then later, when the others were 
busy watching two tramps from Ore- 
gon match pennies, the musician 
tucked the docked violin under his 
chin again and shut his. eves while 
he played something different — 
something that sounded like the wind 
in the trees at night and like birds 
singing and water rippling. It sent 
a chill along Jimmie’s spine and re- 
minded him somehow of a vague, far, 
far away time, a million years before, 
when he was not a tramp and not an 
orphan in an Orphan’s Home. 

When Fiddle started off down the 
railroad alone on his way to the lakes 
for his health, someone sneaked off 
through the bushes and followed. 

“I'm goin’ wid yer,” said Jimmie, 
suddenly appearing in front of the 
tramp. 

“Clear out. I hain’t any use for a 
kid,” growled Fiddle. 

“’'m goin’ wid ver,” Jimmie re- 
peated, cocking back his head and 
erinning at Fiddle with winning as- 
surance, 

The partnership thus consummated 
washighlysuccessful. Fiddle’sracking 
cough and Jimmie’s tender vears made 
a combination which sympathetic far- 
mers’ wives could seldom resist, and 
the two vagabonds lived on the fat of 
the land. 

The strangest part of it was that be- 
fore the summer was over thev felt as 
strong an affection for each other as 
if they had been decent, creditable 
members of society; and people who 
think they know say a strong affection 
for anything, even a cat or a piece of 
striped calico with stars in the corner, 
is more likely than not to have a good 
effect on the character. 

Before Fiddle realized what had 
happened, he was avoiding the usual 
tramp meeting places where the scum 
drifts thickest and where a youngster 
gets the strongest shoves along the 
downward path. Then a_ vague 
sense of responsibility urged him to 
ask a question: 
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“Kid, d’ye know your letters?” 

‘Bet-cher neck I know my letters!” 
Jimmie snorted indignantly. “Why, I 
kin read good when the words is 
short.” 

The tramp hunted up an old news- 
paper, and Jimmie gave an exhibition 
of his erudition. From that time on, 
polite education, as distinguished from 
the hobo lore so thoroughly imparted 
by Lone Star Blackie, became a pur- 
pose; and having a purpose in life, 
Fiddle and Jimmiegeased to be tramps 
in the true sense, though they contin- 
ued to plume themselves upon being 
the “slickest pair of dead-beats on the 
road.” 

For text-books they had time-tables 
with maps, old newspapers, and the 
lettering on box cars. For the main 
part they pursued the Socratic method, 
Fiddle asking questions out of his 
head, also answering most of them out 
of the same. 

In cold weather they went south for 
Fiddle’s health. Fiddle’s health was 
not good. Walking made him cough, 
and railroading, especially riding on 
trucks of freight cars, was bad for his 
heart. He was subject to spells of 
“lowness,” when for days he would 
not smile or talk and would sit hours 
at a time with his head between his 
hands. These spells always followed 
attacks of a more violent nature, dur- 
ing which he was a “King of the Can- 
nibal Islands,” a “High Muck from 
Thibet,” or “Swear Off Goff.” One 
good thing about Fiddle’s sprees, how- 
ever, — he never got drunk enough to 
lose his violin. 

Jimmie was much better off with 
Fiddle than he had been with Texas 
Blackie or, possibly, than he might 
have been in the Orphan’s Home; but 
it was not exactly the companionship 
and example a careful mother would 
select for her little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Fiddle realized that himself. 

One day down in Vicksburg, Fid- 
dle’s health threatened a collapse, and 
he started out in search of atonic. He 


found Jimmie on the same quest — 
Jimmie in a low saloon, flushed and 
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“WHILE JIMMIE SHUFFLED HIS 


RALLROAD 


boisterous, dancing a break-down and 
singing a choice ditty he had learned 
from fiddle: 


“Three jolly old bums 
Come up from the slums!" 


Fiddle forgot his tonic. He wan- 
dered off outside of the town to a bluff 
overlooking the river. There he sat 
and looked out across the wide, muddy 
water, toward the setting sun, with 
troubled eves. He took the violin 
from its calico bag: but he did not 
play,-—he only patted and fingered 
it softly, as a mother does her sleep- 
ing baby. 

“UVve got to give it up; there's no 


WORN-OUT SHOES ON THE 


TIES. 


other way. So long as | have it I cant 
and | won't go back,” he muttered 
desperately. Then he stood up and 
hurled the violin far from him out over 
the bluff into the river. There was a 
wild twanging of strings, then a reso- 
nant moan, as the instrument struck 
the water. Fiddle echoed the moan 
as he stumbled blindly away from the 
swift, vellow river. 

The next dav the two tramps, silent 
and gloomy, were riding towards the 
north on an empty flat car, when Fid- 
dle without warning exploded this 
bomb: 

“Kid, were gomg to reform!” 

Jimmie failed to see the point, but, 
being naturally polite, laughed any- 
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“RET-CHER NECK I KNOW MY LETTERS.” 


way. But Fiddle was not joking; he 
was sober and he was in deadly 
earnest, as Jimmie was at last forced to 
realize. 

“IT intend you to grow up to be re- 
spectable, Kid,” he went on. “It’s all 
planned out. 
back east, where I know they’ll give 
you a chance and put you to work.” 

When the boy heard that, his rage 
and dismay knew no bounds, and 
some of the language he used is quite 
unprintable. 

“IT won't be respectable ain’t 
going to!” he shrieked. “I’m going 
to be a bum like you always — yes, I 
am, Fiddle. I know what’s the matter 
with you: you’re mad ’cause you got 
to spreein’ and lost your violin, — and 
you're taking it out on me. But you 
can’t scare me with no such talk. Be- 
fore I’d be put back in a Home and be 
respectable and work, I’d jump out 
this car while it’s running and kill my- 
self first, — yes, I would! You said 
you and me’d be pals and I might 
travel with you always; and now you're 
backing out and trying to get r— r— 
rid 0’ me!” 

The tramp reached out a kindly 


I’m going to take you 
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hand and drew the excited boy down 
beside him, and talked as Jimmie had 
never heard any one talk before and 
will never hear any one talk again. 

“T’ll do what you say, Fiddle — yes, 
I will —I will!” Jimmie cried at last, 
throwing himself across the tramp’s 
knees and clinging to them. But I 
can’t do it alone; you know I can't. 
If I’m respectable, you've got to be 
respectable too. You ain't goin’ back 
on me, are you, Fiddle? You'll go 
along, won’t you?s— Fiddle, say you 
will!” 

There was an agony of entreaty in 
the boy’s brown eyes; and Fiddle 
nodded without a word. 

It was a hard trip from Mississippi 
to Maine, and took longer because 
they had to stop over so often for Fid- 
dle to rest. Traveling by stealing 
trips on freight trains, riding on the 
trucks or blind baggage, or lying flat 
on top of a box car going forty miles 
an hour, with the car swinging and the 
wind trying to tear you off and red hot 
cinders raining on the back of your 
neck, is a different experience from 
going over the same road on a Pull- 
man parlor car. 

At a town in Pennsylvania Fiddle 
was laid up for three weeks in a hos- 
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pital, and after that traveling was 
slower than ever. It was well along 
in June when they reached a little 
white village among green hills near 
the Maine coast. They passed along 
the one long, shaded street and started 
up a hill. At the top of the hill was a 
square, white house, among trees. 

“That is the place,” said Fiddle. 

Jimmie had not noticed how his 
companion grew 
weaker and more 
haggard with each 
day’s tramp; but 
he wondered that 
Fiddle’s breath 
should come _ so 
short and his feet 
stumble so often 
going up that hill. 

There was a 
flaming, orderly 
flower garden in 
front of the house, 
and a tall woman 
in a ‘white sun- 
bonnet was work- 
ing there with a 
hoe. She saw the 
wanderers outside 
the gate and waved 
her hoe at them. 

“I never give 
anything to 
tramps, so you 
may as well move 
on,’ she said 
sharply. 

They moved on, 
but before taking 
many steps Fiddle 
staggered and fell. 
Jimmie pulled at him in alarm and 
tried to raise him, The woman 
stepped out from the gate, holding up 
her skirts gingerly. 

“He has fainted; he looks like 
death,” she commented, as she looked 
down at the man in the dust. At her 
call, a stout, red-cheeked girl ran from 
the house. Between them the women 
carried the tramp into the cool, prim, 
sacredly clean front room, and placed 
him on the hair-cloth sofa. They 
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worked over him with camphor and 
burnt feathers, while Jimmie looked on 
in stupefied wonder. At last Fiddle 
opened his eyes and saw the tall 
woman bending over him. 

“Jennie!” he said feebly. 

The woman pushed back the 
hair from the tramp’s forehead and 
stared into his face wildly. Then 
with a choking cry went 
down in a heap, 
her face against 
the grimy neck, 
her arm across 
the rag - covered 
chest, drawing the 
wasted form to her, 
fiercely, tightly. 

After a moment, 
the red -cheeked 
girl seized Jimmie 
and hustled him 
out to the porch. 
There she pro- 
ceeded to sweep 
his clothes with 
such vigor that he 
was lost in a cloud 
of dust; and the 
boy was too dazed 
to resent such un- 
precedented ac- 
tion, 

“What makes 
her act like that?” 
he asked, gazing 
toward the door 
behind which the 
tall woman was 
weeping over Fid- 
dle. 

“It's her man 
come back,” said the girl, more to her- 
self than in answer to Jimmie. “As 
I'm a living, breathing sinner, it’s Jane 
Andrews’ man that run away and left 
her and went to travel with some sort 
of a music show, fifteen year ago come 
next August. I knowed him right off 
by his picture in the plush album.” 
And Jimmie was wafted to and fro like 
a feather before her excited broom. 

That night an ex-tramp on the edge 
of a bed in a little room that was 
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flooded with moonlight, stared at his 
surroundings disapprovingly —a bare, 
white floor, thin white stuff at the win- 
dows, pictures in pine cone frames 
on the whitewashed walls, big white 
pillows like twin snowdrifts. It gave 
him the shivers to look at them! Jim- 
mie had had a bath in a big wooden 
tub in an out house, a supper of 
chicken potpie, and he was forced to 
pinch himself to make sure he was not 
someone else. He was not happy; he 
wanted to be out somewhere in a straw 
stack curled up with his back against 
Fiddle and the stars, that stay out 
doors all night too, winking down at 
them companionably. 

At last he took courage to open the 
door and creep down stairs to the room 
where he had seen the woman and the 
doctor put Fiddle to bed. The doctor 
was still there, watching his patient 
over the foot-board with a grave face; 
the red-cheeked girl held her apron to 
her eves in the background; and the 
tall woman sat straight and motion- 
less at the head of the bed. But 
Jimmie saw only the face that 
looked so strangely ashen and pinched 
among the bed-clothes. 
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“Fiddle! Fiddle!” he shrieked in a 
sudden frenzy of terror, throwing him- 
self upon the bed and clinging to his 
only friend. The doctor made a mo- 
tion to interfere, but Mrs. Andrews 
waved him back. Fiddle opened his 
eyes and moved his hand until it rested 
on the boy’s curly hair. Then he 
looked at his wife —a look that sup- 
plicated, and commanded. [Tor a mo- 
ment the woman's face worked and her 
hands grasped the arms of her chair, 
as if she needed sOmething to hold 
to in the struggle that was shaking 
her soul. In that long moment, while 
the clock ticked ominously and the 
labored breathing of the sick man 
filled the room, the gentle spirits of 
love and peace and forgiveness won 
a great victory, and, so far as Jane An- 
drews was concerned, iddle’s past 
was blotted out and Jimmie’s future 
was assured. She leaned over the two 
on the bed and her touch was won- 
drously soothing, her voice like beau- 
tiful music. 

“T will do as vou wish,” she an- 
swered that insistent look. “TI will 
take the bov and watch over him and 
be good to him always.” 


THE RELIEF TABLETS ON THE NEW CONGREGA- 
TIONAL HOUSE. 


By Edward G. Porter. 


DISTINCTLY. new feature in 
A the decorative architecture of 

Boston has just been exposed to 
view. Until quite recently there has 
been little attempt at external sculp- 
ture on our buildings beyond the con- 
ventional ornaments which belong to 
certain stvles, and which, it must be 
said, have been very sparingly used 
by our architects. DBartholdi’s spirited 
figures of angels with their trumpets 
at the top of a loftt church tower on 


the back bay showed, vears ago, the 
possibilities of such work; and the 
more accessible prophets and saints just 
finished on the great porch in Copley 
Square have been widely welcomed 
as veritable “sermons in stones.” The 
numerous medallions, also, on the 
outer walls of the Public Library, éon- 
taining the book-marks and mottoes 
of noted printers, are in more senses 
than one a relief to the eve. It has 
remained, however, for our oldest re- 
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ligious denomination to take the lead 
in representing scenes from American 
history on the fagade of a boston 
building. 

In planning for the new Congrega- 
tional House on beacon street, next to 
the boston Athenzeum, the architects, 
Messrs. Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge, 
allowed four .panel spaces in the en- 
tresol, which offered an excellent op- 
portunity for original treatment. The 
committee decided that something 
more than names or dates, or even 
busts and flowers might well be carved 
on such a conspicuous place. They 
wanted something significant and in- 
structive, something that would tell 
its own.story and illustrate some of the 
fundamental principles of Congrega- 
tional history, to which the new build- 
ing. like the old one, is to be devoted. 

The general thought at first was in 
favor of taking well-known. scenes 
from different periods to show the 
stages of church growth. The diff- 
culty about this was that there were 
not tablets enough to do justice to so 
many generations of the sons of the 
Pilgrims. The final decision was that 
all the subjects should be chosen from 
the first generation, and that each one 
of the four should embody a great 
idea, a characteristic trait, as potent 
to-day as it was at the beginning. 

I. The first thing the fathers did, 
even before they landed on these 
shores, was to organize a government 
for themselves. This they did by 
drawing up and signing that memora- 
ble compact in the cabin of the May- 
flower, November 11 (21), 1620. Here 
we have Law, or rather Liberty under 
Law, as the first expression of the Pil- 
¢rim faith. The scene is well por- 
traved. Within the narrow cabin the 
men gather around the table on which 
is spread the document for them all to 
sign. is writing: another behind 
him is awaiting his turn. Captain 
Standish is drawing off his gauntlet 
before taking the pen. Thev look like 
thoughtful men engaged in serious 
business. We can see the massive 
ship’s timbers and the mast and a part 
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of the companion-way in the back- 
ground. 

ll. ‘The next subject to be honored 
in any account of the Fathers of New 
England is their Religion. Illustra- 
tions of this are very abundant. We 
might select the moment when thev 
fell upon their knees to give thanks 
for the safe ending of the vovage; or 
we could represent one of their early 
assemblies for public worship in 
ton, or the organization of the church 
in Salem. Dut, on the whole, the 
scene on Clark’s Island, the day befote 
the Landing on Plymouth Rock, was 
thought to offer all the elements for a 
picturesque presentation of the force 
of religious habit. Driven thither by 
stress of weather on Friday night, in 
their open shallop, with the mast 
broken into three pieces and the sail 
dragging in the sea, the exploring 
party barely escaped with their lives. 
Saturday was spent drying their 
clothes and mending the boat. On 
Sunday morning, December 10 (20), 
they were ready to continue their 
search to find a proper site for a settle- 
ment. The main land was close by, 
in plain sight and not more than half 
an hour's sail with a good breeze. 
Time was passing and their compan- 
ions on the ship across the bay would 
be anxiouslv waiting for their return. 
But it was the Lord’s Davy; and these 
godly men would not touch an oar nor 
think of continuing their journey. 
We know all their names — Standish, 
Carver, Bradford, Winslow, Warren, 
Hopkins and a dozen others. “Thev 
prepared ther to keepe ve Sabath,” 
says Bradford. “On the Sabboth Day 
wee rested” are the words from Mor- 
ton’s journal, now inscribed on the 
large rock near the middle of the 
island. 

This scene is vividly shown on the 
tablet. Under the leafless trees are 
gathered the explorers, around a log- 
fire, in various attitudes. Each one 
has his cloak wrapped tightly about 
him. One stands with the Bible in 
hand, evidently leading their devo- 
tions; one appears to be a sentry, look- 
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SIGNING OF THE COMPACT IN THE CABIN OF THE MAYFLOWER. 
— LAW — 


ing off toward the shallop; another is 
sitting on a log reverently listening; 
several are in the posture of prayer. 
They wear their pointed hats and are 
shivering in the winter air, but noth- 
ing prevents their solemn observance 
of the sacred day. 

III. Hand in hand with their re- 
ligion always came the idea of Educa- 
tion. The church and the school be- 
long together in our Colonial annals, 
and the state befriends them both. 
The event chosen to commemorate 
this public interest in sound learning 
is the passage by the General Court 
in Boston, October 28, 1636, of the 
famous measure providing for the 
school which soon became Harvard 
College. 

“gentis cunabula nostre, 
uberrima regna.”’ 


“The Court agreed to give 400£ 
towards a schoale or colledge, whearof 
200£ to bee paid the next yeare, & 
200£ when the worke is finished, 
& the next Court to appoint wheare 
& wt building.” So runs the official 
record. 

We know who the members of this 
court were. Vane was governor, and 
Winthrop deputy governor. Dudley 
and Haynes and Coddington and 
Bradstreet and Pinchon and young 
Saltonstall and others are delineated 
in the notable group. Their legisla- 
tion is the more remarkable when we 
remember that £400 was a sum equal 
to a year’s rate of the entire colony, 
and that it was voted at a time when 
the infant settlements were disturbed 
by the Antinomian controversy and 
threatened with an Indian war. 
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OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH ON CLARK’S 


ISLAND. 


— RELIGION — 


IV. American Congregationalists 
have always been conspicuous for their 
Philanthropy. Their evangelical doc- 
trines have led them inevitably into 
large fields of benevolence. Their va- 
rious missionary boards have been 
pioneers in such work at home and 
abroad. Many fine examples of this 
could be given. The one chosen for 
the fourth tablet is the scene at Wa- 
ban’s wigwam out at Nonantum, Oc- 
tober 28, 1646, when John Eliot 
preached his first sermon in the Indian 
tongue. His appearance is that of a 
refined and scholarly evangelist deliv- 
ering an earnest message, His right 
hand is raised toward heaven as he 
points out to his dusky hearers the way 
of life. The Indian figures are strong 
types of their race in posture and ex- 
pression as well as in dress. Some are 


squatting on the ground; one holds 
the pipe of peace; a blanketed squaw 
and her naked papoose stand gazing 
at the preacher. The apostle’s three 
friends — Gookin, Heath and Shep- 
ard — appear under an oak a little in 
the rear at his left. 

It will be noticed that two of these 
scenes belong to the Plymouth Col- 
ony and two to the Massachusetts Bay, 
and no two to any one place. This di- 
vides the honors justly, and symbol- 
izes that fraternal fellowship which the 
members of this communion have 
always emphasized. 

There is a striking resemblance be- 
tween the principles here illustrated 
and those which have characterized 
the whole course of our national life. 
America does not claim any monopoly 
of such things as Law, Religion, Edu- 
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APPROPRIATION OF 


THE GENERAL COURT FOR 


“a SCHOOL OR COLLEGE.’ 


— EDUCATION — 


cation or Philanthropy; but she has 
always exhibited, and she is now ex- 
hibiting, these noble conceptions of a 
nation’s duty with a degree of sin- 
cerity, toleration and generosity, such 
as the world has not seen else- 
where. 

The panels are about six by five feet, 
and the figures are two-thirds the size 
of life, though of course they seem 
much smaller from the street. The 
stone is the delicate pinkish gray mar- 
ble from the quarries near Knoxville, 
Tennessee. It is very compact and is 
expected to acquire a mellow tint by 
exposure to the air. 

The building is eight stories high, 
and has some strong colonial features, 
if that term can be properly applied 
to so lofty a structure. The first two 
stories — as stories are numbered in 


this country — are faced with Milford 
granite, of the same tone as that used 
on the Boston Public Library. The 
walls are mainly of hard-burnt brick 
laid in the Dutch bond. The upper 
decorations are in white Georgia mar- 
ble sculptured with fruits and laurel. 
Over the cornice runs a_ balustrade 
with a carved shield in the centre, bor- 
dered by the palm and surmounted by 
a globe. 

The best available view of the build- 
ing and the tablets is from Bowdoin 
street, where one can stand quietly in 
the shade, a few steps up from Beacon 
street, and get a good perspective. 
The Unitarian Building, being directly 
opposite, commands a fine view. An 
opera-glass is of service in bringing 
out the details of the sculpture. 

The art-work has been done by John 
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ELIOT PREACHING TO THE INDIANS. 


— PHILANTHROPY — 


Evans and Company, who may be said 
to have introduced these agreeable or- 
namental features in our Boston archi- 
tecture. Italy long ago gave many 
fine examples of rich chiseling to the 
world; but the northern nations have 
with a few exceptions not been eager 
to imitate them. It may be safely pre- 
dicted that we shall see more of such 
work on our public buildings in the 
years to come, 

The artist to whose genius we are 
indebted for modeling these subjects is 
Mr. Mora — not a son of the Pilgrims 
unfortunately, nor an American, nor 
even an Italian, but a Spaniard from 
Barcelona. He had finished his scale 
sketches to the entire satisfaction of 
his employers, and was elaborating the 
full size groups in clay last April, when 


the war broke out. It was too great 
a shock to the tender feelings of this 
truly poetic sculptor. He could work 
no longer. His eyes swam, and his 
clever hand forgot its cunning. He 
had been for years in this country and 
knew perfectly well that no harm 
would come to him while he attended 
to his lawful business: but his heart 


was grieved. He had kinsmen in 
Spain and in Cuba, and he could 
not sit here under our flag, and 


give full play to his fingers, while 
his thoughts were far away. So he 
took his family with him and went 
all the way to Mexico—a neutral 
zone —where he still tarries, hop- 
ing soon to return to us, for he 
is ready to acknowledge after all that 
ours is the land of all others for him. 
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By Abram English Brown. 


REV. SAMUEL STEARNS. 


T is a full century since Rev. Samuel 
Stearns began his life pastorate in 
the town of Bedford. He was an 

eminent scholar, young and energetic. 
He had natural predilections for the 
ministry, being son and grandson of 
noted clergymen of New England. 
The financial considerations for this 
life contract were a settlement fee of 
$850 and an annual salary of $333.33, 
together with twenty cords of wood 
delivered at his door annually. He 
was ordained to the work at Bedford 
in April, 1796; and after a full year of 
preparation, he brought his youthful 
bride to the parsonage. It was a colo- 
nial mansion of ample proportions, 
erected for the previous minister of the 
town. It stood in the midst of broad 
acres, and was really a farm house as 
well as parsonage. The bride, a 
daughter of Rev. Jonathan French of 
Andover, was well endowed with 
the qualities needful for the home 
and position, and met with a most 
cordial reception, on the part of 
the town. During the next twenty- 
one years, thirteen children were 
born to this honored couple, eleven 
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of whom reached maturity. These 
children were given all the edu- 
cational advantage of the time and 
made most commendable records. 

This brief statement of facts, with 
nothing more in thé way of explana- 
tion, confronting the salaries of clergy- 
men of the present day, would stand 
as a mystery. With all credit due this 
exemplary minister and his wife for 
industry, frugality and superior judg- 
ment, there remains something to be 
said for the people of the town, which 
may be found in their pastor’s journal. 
Taking this record as a sample of very 
many of that time, we are not at so 
great loss to know how the ministers 
met their demands. We can but be 
impressed that many people in the 
early years of the present century rec- 
ognized the Jewish obligation to give 
a tenth of their income. 

Rey. Mr. Stearns and his bride had 
no more than time to become familiar 
with the apartments of their new home 
when they were called upon by Dea- 
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con Wright. It was in the regular or- 
der of things of the time, that this offi- 
cial should be the first caller upon the 
minister and his companion. The dea- 
cons were expected, like Aaron and 
Hur, to be ever ready to stay up the 
hands of the leader of the people. Dea- 
con Wright was an official who served 
in more than one capacity in the 
church work. The'town had voted to 
place the viol in his hands “for the pur- 
pose of assisting in taking lead in sa- 
cred music.” 
He did not 
come empty- 
handed on his 
first call, and 
was doubtless 
accompa- 
nied by Mrs. 
Wright. The 
Minister’s 
Journal gives 
credit to 
“Dea. Wright 
for 1° cheese, 
3 Ibs. of But- 
ter, 3 fowls, 
and sundry 
small arti- 
cles,”’ such of 
course as a 
good house- 
keeper knew 
must be 
wanted at the 
parsonage. 
On the same 
date, May 30, 
we see to the 
credit of Mr. Fassett, “1 bushel 
rye and a cheese;” also to Mr. 
Nathaniel Page, “1 bushel rye meal 
and 1 bushel potatoes;’ on the 
same date we read: “Col. Jones 4 
fowls.” Certainly the parsonage lar- 
der was well stocked at the outset, 
with seven fowls, two cheeses, two 
bushels of rye meal and one of pota- 
toes, besides three pounds of butter 
and the small articles. These donors, 
besides the deacon, were the most 
“forehanded” men of the town, and 
Colonel Jones had the best house, and 
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the only one regarded as ample 
enough for the entertainment of the 
Council that assembled for the service 
of the ordination of Rev. Mr. Stearns. 
Its being the only one of the town that 
contained a regular wine cellar may 
explain why it was selected for that 
great event. 

On the following day came Mr. Sol- 
omon Lane with “1 spare rib of pork, 
Mr. William Page a bushel and a half 
of rye meal and the same quantity of 

Indian, and a 
bag of pota- 
toes, Mr. Oli- 
ver Reed, I 
bushel corn 
and a large 
cheese.” The 
first of these 
callers, Solo- 
mon Lane, 
was a cousin 
of the new 
minister, 
and not a lit- 

tle proud of 

the connec- 
tion; he had 
been defer- 
ring the 
slaughter of 
the pig until 
the 
should bring 
his bride to 
town, and 
took the first 
opportunity 
to carry out 
his plan. On June 3 the record is: 
“Capt. Webber, 1 cheese, Mr. Eleazer 
Davis 1 bushel of Indian meal, Mr. 
Moses Fitch 3 lbs. butter.” Capt. 
Webber was the keeper of the Shaw- 
sheen house, where the people had 
congregated to discuss the promise of 
the new pastorate. The other callers 
of the day were heroes of the Revolu- 
tion. Moses Fitch had one arm hang- 
ing useless at his side, telling of the 
battle of White Plains, where he had 
received a severe wound. Eleazer Da- 
vis could tell of his experience at Con- 
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cord fight as lieuten- 
ant of the militia of 
the town. 

On June 5, we 
read: “‘Mr. Lane, 
3 codfish, Deacon 
Merriam, 15 lbs. of 
pork, Mr. Nat. 


Page, 1 bbl. vinegar, 


Mrs. Fitch, 1 Doz. i 

Deacon Merriam’s 

first call; but it was 

planting time, and §. 

he mav_ well be 

excused now that 


he has brought a bountiful strip of 
pork, — salt pork in all probability, — 
for no well stocked house could. be 
without that article of food. Mrs. 
Fitch, unquestionably was the next 
neighbor of the parsonage, wife of 
the Boston merchant, Jeremiah Fitch. 
She took her egg basket in hand and 
made an early morning call. 

“Tune 7th. Mr. Bowers, 1 salmon, 
weight 11 lbs.” What a treat! — and 
how convincing that in the earlier 
davs our small rivers were stocked 
with that most delicious fish. 

“June 8th; Mr. Samuel Hartwell, 1 
pot apple sauce, 2 1-2 lbs. butter, and 
a cheese.” Mr. Hartwell lived at the 
extreme south part of the town, where 
he conducted a model farm; but the 
family supplies afforded nothing more 
desirable in June than some of Mrs. 
Hartwell’s cider apple sauce, made in 
the previous autumn, and the very 
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suitable accompaniment of some of 
her best June butter, while the cheese, 
making the fourth left at the parson- 
age within the first nine days, was not 
so timely a selection. 

“Tune 9. Mr. Thomas Page, 1 bbl. 
cider. Having time was near at 
hand, and a thorough farmer regarded 
a barrel of hard cider as indispensable 
at that season of the vear. 

“June 13. <A roasting pig, Mrs. Ab- 
bott.”. It is a relief to find that the 
minister's mother and sister had come 
to live at the parsonage; otherwise the 
best skilled housekeeper would pause 
in her sympathy for that bride, who 
would be called upon thus early to 
prepare a roast pig so that it would 
stand alone on the platter. 

“June 16. Mrs. Oliver Reed, Jr.. 2 
Ibs. butter, Mrs. Fitch 2 Ibs. butter.” 

“June 23. Mrs. Lane, 1 lb. butter, 
Mr. John Webber, 2 qts. wine; piece 
loaf sugar, and a jug.” John 
Webber is the same as recorded 
“Capt. Webber:” he kept good 
things to drink at the Shaw- 
sheen house, and did not want 
to have anything better than his 
minister had. 

“June 24. Mr. Fassett, a 
large leg of veal.” This is the 
man who called on the first day, 
but could not content himself to 
eat or sell his veal until he had 
tithed it with the minister. 

“Tune 27. Benjamin 


Bacon, 3 Ibs. butter, Mr. 
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Elijah Stearns, 2 Ibs. butter.” They 
were from opposite parts of the 
town; and the latter was a cousin 
of the new minister. Seventeen 
pounds of butter have been leit 
during the first month of housekeep- 
ing. As June was the best month for 
“putting it down,” we may reasonably 
suppose that Mrs. Stearns had done 
her duty in that direction, and there 
was a stock in reserve for the less fa- 
vorable season. 

In just one month from the date of 
Deacon Wright's 
first call, he ap- 
pears again with 
“rt loin veal.” No 
matter how great 
the stock on hand, 
the lady of the par- 
sonage Was expect- 
ed to smile her ap- 
preciation as well 
as express it in 
words. 

Julv.4 had not 
then become so 
much of a holiday 
as in later vears: 
but the minister 
was not forgotten, 
and he did = not 
fail to record: 
“Mr. David Page, 

3 lbs. butter. Mrs. 

lassett, a plum 

cake.” This is the 

first time “King 

David" has called 

on the new minis- 

ter. was one who was not 
foremost in the adoption of anything 
new, and even a new minister was to 
be well tried, “summered and win- 
tered,” before he was ready to accept 
him. Mr. David Page was one of the 
few of the town who clung to the con- 
tinental costume: his bob wig, three 
cornered hat and short clothes were 
not exchanged for the republican cos- 
tume, when King George III. lost his 
erip on the colonies. While Mr. Page 
entertained nothing like tory sentt- 
ments, he was known as King David, 
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because of his dress and determined 
wavs of management among his 
townsmen. He insisted upon hang- 
ing his three-cornered hat upon a peg 
on a post in the meeting-house, re- 
gardless of a vote of the town to the 
contrary: and his habit of carrying 
skim-milk cheese to meeting for 
luncheon during sermon time, al- 
though to the annovance of the fami- 
lies of the neighboring pews, was a 
habit that he practised to the end of 
his long life. 

July 16, we read: 
“Mrs. Edward 
and Mrs. Elijah 
Stearns, 2 pigs, 
weight 40 Ibs. Mr. 
J. Reed, Jr., a leg 
of bacon.” The 
Stearns women 
were widows, 
cousins of the min- 
ister, and were con- 
ducting their farms 
as best they could, 
since the death of 
their husbands. 
They had put on 
their best bomba- 
zine gowns and 
black leghorn bon- 
nets, and together 
called on the min- 
ister's wife. In the 
course of conver- 
sation thev had 
learned that the 
minister, “Cousin 
Stearns,” had not 
stocked up with pigs for the season's 
growth and fatting, so they came to a 
conclusion each to take one from her 
last litter and stock the parsonage pen. 
The minister's steelvards, sufficient for 
all donations thus tar, were hardly 
equal to this trial; but Squire Stearns 
came along just as the parson was trv- 
ing to decide what notch had been 
reached, and aided in suppressing the 
rebellious acts of the pigs until their 
weight was decided and thev were duly 
installel as the parsonage pigs. 
“Youll have yvour own bacon another 
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season,” said Squire Stearns, espying 
the donation from Mr. Reed, Jr., just 
as he and the minister went to the sty 
to introduce the new occupants. 

The good people evidently got the 
impression that the parson’s wife had 
been overburdened 
-with donations in 
the month of June; 
and there was a 
noticeable falling 
off in the month of 


July. In fact, so 
marked the 
change that Mr. 


and Mrs. Stearns 
felt not a little anx- 
ious about the sit- 
uation of things. 
But on July 30, 
they received “one 
cheese from Wid- 
ow Lane,” and the 
assurance that all was well in the 
parish. In fact butter was not so 
much needed now that the minister 
had bought a cow, by the advice 
of the deacons, who thought it a great 
waste to have so much good 
spring clover go to seed as they 
saw in the parsonage lots. The 
wife of the parsonage was not 
obliged to skim and churn now 
that there were other members 
of the family; but she soon 
learned to conduct every depart- 
ment of the dairy, and the well 
made churn is yet to be seen,— 
a reminder of the sweet golden 
butter made by “our new min- 
ister’s wife.” 

During the month of August, 
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appears the following: “Mr. Thomp- 
son Bacon, 1-2doz. pigeons, Mr. Hutch- 
inson, I 1-2 bushels corn and a half 
cheese, Mr. Page, 1 rake, Dea. Mer- 
riam, 4 lbs. salt pork, Dea. Wright, 5 
lbs. pork and some sauce. Mr. Bacon, 
1 bushel rye, and , 19 lbs., 
Esq. Jones, I quarter lamb and some 
green sauce, Esq. 1 loin lamb, 
Mr. Fassett, roasting piece of beef, 
Capt. Webber, salt pork and some 
green sauce, Widow Merriam, 6 lbs. 
tallow, Mr. Hartwdll, piece salt pork 
and 10 pigeons.” August was a busy 
month at the parsonage. The minister 
had no vacation and, being young and 
of little experience as pastor, had but 
a limited stock of sermons. He was 
obliged to prepare 
two long sermons 
for each Sabbath, 
besides attending 
to the duties of the 
farm; but he was 
not left alone as 
far as the latter du- 
ties were con- 
cerned. Mr. Page 
saw the need of a 
rake and made 
haste to leave one 
at the parsonage 
and to. suggest its 
timely use. Peter 
Trott, a freed slave 
of the minister’s father and _ hired 
servant of Mr. Stearns, was quite 
well versed in farming and with such 
help as came in gratuitously from the 
people succeeded in making a very 
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creditable showing during the first 
season. 

Peter was skillful in the use of the 
musket, and his eves sparkled from 
delight, when, having spied a wood- 
chuck in the clover he made haste to 
the study door, to receive from the 
hand of Mr. Stearns, the fowling piece 
with an allowance of ammunition 
which the careful minister kept in his 
study closet. | 

The people knew that there was no 
barrel of salt pork in the minister’s cel- 
lar as in each of theirs; hence they fre- 
quently tithed a layer as they started 
a new one, took it to the parsonage, 
and while the minister was engaged in 
weighing the donation, stepped out to 
the pen to make predictions for the 
next year’s supply. A piece of spring 
lamb of home raising was acceptable 
at any door, and was doubly wel- 
come when accompanied with mint 
and other “green sauce;” but it was an 
occasion for regret that the two 
“Squires” should have killed their 
lambs in the same week, for it necessi- 
tated one kind of diet at the parsonage 
longer than was desirable. ‘Widow 
Merriam” knew that a gift of “6 Ibs. 
tallow” did not sound as well as some- 
thing more fanciful, but she was a very 
practical woman and, not wanting to 
go to the parsonage “empty-handed,” 
took along a cake of tallow, “well ren- 
dered, and all ready to run or dip 
either,” said Mrs. Hartwell, as she en- 
tere’ the side door of the minister’s 
house, and ceremoniously passed to 
thehands of Mrs. Stearns her tithing of 
best tallow from the previous winter's 
killing, not failing to add: “My cow 


had sixty pounds of rough tallow, be- 
sides the kidneys.” This thrifty widow 
gave a little advice as to running can- 
dles, and offered to lend her moulds if 
needed. Mr. Thompson Bacon and 
Mr. Hartwell were famous for trap- 
ping the wild pigeons, so plentiful in 
this locality in spring and fall; but 
the season of these gifts would almost 
lead to the conclusion that their do- 
nations were some of domestic raising. 


MRS. STEARNS S BAND-BOX. 


They were none the less welcome, and 
no better pigeon pie ever graced a par- 
sonage table than the one of which 
Rev. Samuel Stearns partook when, 
descending from his study, he dis- 
missed his theological enigmas, and 
sat down to his own table. 

From September to Thanksgiving 
week was a period of commendable 
activity in the little town, as far as 
donations were concerned. Haying 


The various articles from the Parsonage represented on 
these two pages and the churn and spinning wheel shown 
on the following page are now preserved in the rooms of 
the Bedford Historical Society. 
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season was over, and the weather was 
more favorable for keeping family 
supplies. The record is as follows: 
“Esq. Reed, a quarter of lamb; Mr. N. 
Page, a quarter of lamb; Esq. Jones, 
a leg of lamb, apples and cabbages; 
Dea. Davis, 1 doz. pigeons, 1 cheese 
and some apples; Mr. Benjamin Ba- 
con, 6 Ibs. beef; Widow Lane, 2 Ibs. 
butter; Mrs. Fitch, 1 lb. butter; Mr. 
©. Reed, 1 quarter pork; I:sq. Jones, 
1-2 bushel onions; Mr. Samuel Hart- 
well, 1 bbl. cider; Dea. Davis, 1 bbl. 
cider and a bushel apples; Mr. Lane, 1 
lb. butter; Mrs. Fitch, 2 Ibs. butter: 
Mr. John Lane, a piece of fresh pork; 
Mr. David Page, 3 Ibs. butter; Capt. 
Page, 6 lbs. salt pork; Solomon Lane, 
1 lb. butter; David Page, Jr., 40 lbs. 
beef: Mr. Page, 3 lbs. beef; Mr. Moses 
Abbott, IJr., 1 quarter lamb; Oliver 
Reed, 1 quarter lamb; Thomas Page, 1 
quarter lamb; Esq. Reed, 1 quarter 
lamb; Edward Stearns, 6 lbs. beef: Mr. 
Fitch, 7 or 8 cabbages; Dea. Merriam, 
6 lbs. of pork and a leg of lamb: Capt. 
Page, 8 lbs. beef and 6 lbs. butter; Dea. 
Wright, 5 lbs. butter, and 1 doz. cab- 
bages; Mr. John Reed, 3 Ibs. butter, 8 
Ibs. pork, 2 doz. -abbages: Mr. Oliver 
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Reed, Jr., 1 bbl. cider and 4 lbs. but- 
ter;; Capt. Webber, 7 lbs. pork; Mr. 
Dall, 1 doz. cabbages.” 

During this period of nearly twelve 
weeks it appears that about the equiva- 
lent of two whole lambs was left at the 
parsonage door, besides of other meat 
63 lbs. of beef, 1 doz pigeons, with salt 
and fresh pork in liberal quantities. 
Mrs. Stearns was not making fall but- 
ter, hence the good people brought 
twenty-eight pounds from their sup- 
ply. Three barrels*of cider and six 
dozen cabbages were donated, besides 
various small articles. [Dut this was 
not intended for a Thanksgiving sup- 
ply. 

During the week of that autumn 
festival the people of the town dis- 
charged their obligations in a most 
becoming manner, and the minister 
did not fail to make due record of each 
parcel left at his door: “Mr. Stearns, 
1 bushel beets; Mr. Iassett, 5 Ibs. but- 
ter, 1 cheese, and 2 doz. candles; Mr. 
Hartwell, some apples; Mr. Ball, 3 Ibs. 
butter; Mr. Bowers, 1 leg pork, 15 Ibs.; 
Mr. Lane, 7 lbs. pork and 14 candles; 
Mr. Samuel Lane, Jr., 9 Ibs. beef; Mr. 
Hill, 6 3-4 lbs. beef; Capt. Webber, 6 
lbs. butter, Capt. Page, 1 goose; Mr. 
Moses Fitch, 1 goose: Mr. Moses 
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Abbott, 1 goose; Col. Jones, 10 Ibs. 
beef; Mr. Bacon, 8 Ibs. beef, Mr. 
Henry Abbott, 2 qts. brandy; Dea. 
Wright, a large sparerib.”” How busy 
must the good women of the parsonage 
have been kept in answering calls, re- 
ceiving and storing away the packages, 
and listening to the merits of each! 
Capt. Page, Mr. Fitch and Mr. Abbott, 
the latter two of the same locality, had 
watched their flocks of geese for 
weeks, and carefully branded the best 
as “the minister's Thanksgiving 
share.”” In fact, they had forewarned 
the clergyman what to expect. 

This pastor was faithful in his par- 
ochial calls when there was no especial 
occasion for his presence, and was sure 
on a Monday morning to appear at 
each home from which on the Sunday 
previous there had been sent to the 
pulpit a note for pravers. These calls 
were fully appreciated, and often the 
minister’s saddle bags were well filled, 
in addition to the donations left at his 
door; or if accompanied by his good 
wife, and the parsonage chaise, their 
means of convevance, the box under 
the seat was well stocked. His 
opinion was authority on all sub- 
jects with very many of the peo- 
ple, some regarding him as having a 
range of vision bevond this life. 

With such tangible evidence of re- 
gard and affection as the minister was 
ever receiving, and particularly on 
Thanksgiving, he could not do other- 
wise than his best when on Thanks- 
giving day he _ discussed secular 
themes from the pulpit, a thing which 
custom did not allow on other days. 
A sermon of a full hour satisfied the 
people that they had their money’s 
worth, and they separated in haste to 
their several homes to partake of gen- 


uine New England Thanksgiving 
leasts. ‘ 
From Thanksgiving to April the 


parsonage was not neglected, and we 
can read between the lines the grati- 
tude of the minister, while we trace 
that which his pen has recorded: “Dea. 
Davis, a large hand of pork and a bag 
of apples; Mr. Samuel Hartwell, 1 tur- 


Ssonage. 


key” (regretfully not fat enough for 
Thanksgiving); “Mr. L. Lane, 1 
bushel rye meal; Mr. J. Webber, 1-2 
bushel rye meal” (best when it is 
newly ground); “Mr. Nathan Fitch, 
15 3-4 lbs. pork; Capt. Page, 7 1-2 lbs. 
beef; Mr. Hutchinson, 8 Ibs. beef; Mr. 
Fassett, 7 1-2 lbs. beef; Mr. Davis, 14 
1-2 Ibs. pork and 3 fowls; Mr. Con- 
verse and Mr. Glezen, 2 bushels rye; 
Esq. Reed, 20 3-4 Ibs. pork; Mr. 
Glezen, 12 lbs. pork; Mr. Wright, to 
Ibs. pork; Mr. Fitch, veal, 15 lbs.; Mr. 
©. Reed, pork; Mr. Page, a quarter 
pork; Mrs. Fitch, 1 lb. butter.” The 
season for pig killing in the town was 
a trying one for the digestion of the 
members of the family at the parson- 
age. But the daily rides on horse- 
back were helpful to the minister, and 
occasionally he was accompanied by 
his good wife, who from her youth 
had been accustomed to the pillion. 
As the spring approached and Mr. 
Fitch slaughtered his early calf, there 
was a most agreeable change in diet, 
from pork to veal, at the parsonage. 
The winter months were pleasantly 
anticipated by the young men, for 
then came the wood-cutting at the par- 
This afforded them an oppor- 
tunity to show their appreciation of 
their minister, before they had set up 
homes for themselves, when they were 
expected to share their income with 
the pastor. The wood, twenty cords, a 
part of the annual salary paid by the 
town, was supplied by the one who at 
vendue had agreed to furnish it at the 
lowest price. When piled in the yard 
it was officially surveyed, and the an- 
nouncement of the “wood cutting” was 
made in public. It was the one occa- 
sion of the year, remembered and 
talked of by all who participated. The 
hard fisted, broad shouldered young 
men came up from every farm. They 
had neither saw buck nor hand saw, 
for these were not in common use, but 
some brought the great cross-cut saw 
that required two, one at each end, and 
each was supplied with an axe freshly 
ground and ready for the minister's 
service. What competition was there, 
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and how rapidly the great logs were 
put into pieces of the right size for 
the hearth! 

This was the day for the store keep- 
ers annual donation; and he never 
failed to make his record, by sending 
a full gallon of his best rum. This 
was well seasoned by the addition of a 
few fixings at the hand of the minister, 
and freely distributed by Peter Trott, 
the black man, who occupted a very 
important position on all public days, 
such as that of the wood cutting. No 
sooner were the axes set at work than 
the frying pan was brought into ser- 
vice by the minister's wife or one of 
his helpers, and rye pan cakes were 
made ready for early lunch. These 
with cheese from various homes, and 
some perchance of Mrs. Stearns’ own 
manufacture, found ready market as 
Peter made his rounds among the 
busy workers. The approving smile 
of the minister was helpful, and the 
day was one of rare and pleasant 
memories. 

April and May were busy months 
with the farmers; but the parsonage 
larder was not forgotten—as we may 
conclude from the record: ‘Capt. 
Page, 1 leg veal, John Reed, Jr., 5 Ibs. 
pork, Mr. S. Hartwell, 1 doz. sausages, 
a cheese, and 2 lbs. butter, Deacon 
Davis, 1 lb. butter, 7 Ibs. pork, doz. 
eggs, Mr. B. Bacon, 1 lb. butter, and 
cheese, Esq. Reed, 1 cheese, Mr. 
Wright, 10 lbs. pork, Stephen Lane, 
leg of pork, S. Hartwell, pork, 15 Ibs., 
Moses Abbott, pork, Capt. Webber, 
butter, 12 veal, Esq. Reed, a day’s 
work, oxen and plough, and a half a 
day’s work of himself.”’ 

The minister, on this, his second 
spring at the parsonage, had con- 
cluded to break up some ground and 
go into farming in a more creditable 
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manner. For this work an ox-team 
was needed, and no one was better 
equipped for this service than his 
neighbor, “Esq. Reed.” The service 
was duly appreciated by the pastor, 
and entered in his journal with other 
donations. 

But the minister did not always de- 
pend upon his parishioners for an ox- 
team. He soon began to raise his own 
cattle, and the training of steers was a 
part of the pastime of Peter, an expert 
in that line of husbandry. 

Following the record of Mr. Reed’s 
donation is that of “Moses Abbott, Jr., 
a quantity of sauce, Oliver Reed, | 
bushel rye, Wm. Page, 1 quarter of 
veal, 17 lbs., Mr: Wright, a spare rib 
of pork, Esq. Reed, 10 lbs. of pork 
and a calf harslet, Esq. Reed, 1 day's 
work of oxen, Mr. John Reed, Jr., 1 
day’s work with himself and cart.” 

We may infer that the Reed family 
succeeded in starting a garden for the 
minister so that he no longer needed 
the contributions of “green sauce.” 
But he was not allowed to want for 
anything during his forty years of ser- 
vice in Bedford, although time 
wrought many changes during the 
ministry. People began to do more of 
their own thinking on all themes, es- 
pecially that of theology, and assumed 
the right of deciding for themselves on 
many questions previously left for the 
minister to settle. Traditions of the 
old time life in parsonage and parish 
linger with the descendants of minister 
and people, while the customs long 
gone by are brought vividlv to mind 
by treasures that once had a place in 
study, parlor, kitchen or dairy, or on 
the farm when the minister and his 
wife did their part most faithfully and 
— their dignity to the end of 
ife. 
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OLD PLANTATION 


HYMNS. 


By William E. Barten, D. D. 


NE of the most genuine surprises 
ever given to lovers ‘of music oc- 
curred in 1871, when a company 

of students from Fisk University 
started North, to earn money for that 
school by singing the plantation 
hymns of their parents. When Henry 
Ward Beecher admitted them to Ply- 
mouth Church, the papers had not a 
little to say in a joking way of “Beech- 
ers Negro Minstrels.” To the sur- 
prise of everybody, the moderate suc- 
cess for which the promoters of the 
scheme had hoped and the dismal fail- 
ure which the beginnings of the enter- 
prise prophesied were both forgotten 
ina most brilliant campaign upon both 
sides of the ocean, resulting in the 
building of Jubilee Hall and in the 
publication of the “Jubilee Songs,” by 
voice and press, wherever the English 
language is known and even beyond. 
The story of these negro boys and 
girls singing their quaint, weird songs 
before crowned heads reads like a ro- 
mance. The continued popularity of 
the airs then first introduced is at- 
tested by their use at all manner of oc- 
casions, from funerals to yachting par- 
ties, and their republication in all man- 
ner of books, from collections of Sun- 
day School melodies tobooks of college 
songs. Whatever the critic may say 
about them,—and what he says is usu- 
ally divided between praise and aston- 
ishment,— there is no denying their 
power. Many of us have seen great 
congregations swayed by them as a 
field of grain before the wind. Dvorak 
calls their tunes our only characteris- 
tic American music, and his suite 
based on their airs is well known. To 
critics and to common people they are 
alike enjoyable. 

There is a good deal of danger that 
we shall not discover many of these 
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songs not already familiar. The grow- 
ing conditions among the negroes are 
unfavorable to the making of new 
songs, and the ground has been pretty 
well hunted over for the old ones. It 
would be a thing quite worth while to 
discover a new or old one as sweet as 
“Swing low, sweet chariot,” oras quaint 
as “Turn back Pharaoh’s army,” or as 
pathetic and powerful as “Steal away.” 
If anyone knows any such, he ought 
to see that they are preserved, both 
words and music. 

It was the writer’s privilege to live 
in the South from 188o till 1887, and 
to come into contact with a good many 
kinds of people. During the earlier 
years especially he made careful 
records of most that interested him, 
and he supplemented these records as 
the years went by with whatever came 
in his way. One of the things which 
never was allowed to escape was an 
odd song, secular or religious; and 
wherever possible the quaint air as 
well as the words was written down 
at the time. These have waited for 
eleven years, and it is time that they 
were printed if they are to appear at 
all. It is possible that some have been 
printed already: but even if so, the 
variations will be of interest. The 
most of them, however, are probably 
new to almost all who will see them 
here, and many, I am confident, have 
never been printed or even written be- 
fore. 

Conspicuous among the religious 
songs of the colored people, as of the 
white people in the Cumberland 
Mountains, is the large group of 
“Family Songs,” in which the chief or 
only variation in the successive stan- 
zas is the substitution of “father,” 
“mother,” or other relative in order. 
One of the most unique of these is, 
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HOWDY, HOWDY! 


An’ a how- dy.how-dy broth-er, An’ a 


how-dy how-dy do? M-m -m-m-m! 

An’ I do might-y well, An’ I 


= 
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thank God too! M-m - m -m- m! 
This is the entire hymn, except that 
it goes on to greet, and be greeted by, 
the sisters, mothers, fathers, preachers 
and mourners of the.company. It is 
a song for the opening of service; 
and no type can indicate its warmth 
and fervor. The “M-m-m-m-m” is a 
humming sound with closed lips. 
Any one who will close the lips and 
hum this sound will discern something 


of the perfectly delicious expression of 


the joy of meeting. 

There are several songs that tell 
of going down in the valley to pray. 
The valley seems to the colored Chris- 
tian the proper place for all prayer 
save that of ecstatic fervor; and that 
fervor voices itself in song rather than 
in prayer. Prayer, to the negro, was 
so commonly associated with the 
thought of trouble that often had no 
other outlet, that all the drapery of the 
valley seemed to fit its mental associa- 
tion. Sometimes he rose to sing, 


“When I git up on de mountain top, 
I’ll shout an’ shout and nebber stop.” 


Or, 


“T'll praise de Lord an’ nebber stop!” 


but this shout or praise was either 
song or hallelujah — it was not com- 
monly prayer. One of these songs, 
with a very pretty melody, is given 
here. 

The words are similar to those 
of a song used by the Jubilee singers, 
but the melody is different. 
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DOWN IN THE VALLEY TO PRAY. 


O brother, less go down,Lessgo down, 


Less go down! O brother, less go down, 


Down in the yy! - ley to 


REFRAIN. 
—" 


’S [went down in the val-ley to pray, 


- - 


Stud-y- in’ a-bout dat good ole way. 
= re — 

You shall wear a star - ry 

crown, Good Lord, show me de way! 


This song does not usually follow 
through the family in order, but, being 
in the nature of an exhortation, ad- 
dresses the “mourners,” “sinners,” 
“seekers,” etc. The “mourners” of 
these songs, it should be remembered, 
are not necessarily those in affliction. 
but those who frequent the “mourners 
bench” and have not yet “got 
through.” Some of these songs in- 
form these mourners that, 


“When I was a mourner just like you, 
I prayed and prayed till | got through. 


Not “till I got through mourning” 
or praying, but till that necessary in- 
termediate state, that limbo bordering 
upon regeneration, was.passed. A pe- 
riod of “mourning” is counted a pre- 
requisite for conversion. 

The music in this piece is very ex- 
pressive. The word “down” has al- 
ways a descending note, and in the 
first and third lines covers three notes, 
re, do, la; the word “pray” falls as it 


were to its knees on the dominant be- 
low and is held for four beats. 
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So many of the negro songs are 
solemn and in 2:2 or 4:4 time, that 
when one trips along in 2:4 time with 
a lively step it is worth noticing. One 
of these, in which the Christian way is 
neither a struggle nor a climb, but a 
joyous progress with confident hope, 
and almost gleeful measure, is 


GOIN’ OVER ON DE UDDAH SIDE 
OF JORDAN. 


j 
° O, I'm jes’ a-go-in’ o-ver on de 
oth -er side of Jor- dan, An’ Tm 
Fine. 
go-in’ o- ver, o-ver home. 
1. ’'mgwine a-way to see my Je- sus, 
DC 
Se 
*' gwine a- way to see my Lord. 


The 6 flat in the fourth line is meant 
to suggest a slight variation of tone 
which cannot be written. 

In this, as in many such songs, the 
melody turns back to the refrain al- 
most before the stanza is completed, 
so that the held “O!” belongs almost 
as much to the end of one line as the 
beginning of the next. The stanzas 
then take up “my sister,” “my 
mother,” and other godly relatives, but 
“my Lord” is retained in each. 

One of the most effective uses of 
syncopation which have ever heard 
is in the song “Tell Bruddah ’Lijah!” 
or “No harm!” Brother Elijah is 
probably the prophet, for there is no 
human character in the Bible too 
great to be counted a “brother,” and 
some of the allusions to “Brer Jonah” 
and “Brer Simon Peter” are as unex- 
pected as can well be imagined. 

In this hymn the explosive stress 
upon the word “Sinnah” is startling; 
and the question, “Ain’ you tired of 
sinnin’?” is wonderfully direct. 


TELL BRUDDAH LIJAH. 


- -> 


1. O Sin-nah! Ain youtired of sin-nin’? 
dim 


Lay down you load ob hell An’ 


REFRAIN 
come a-long to Je- sus! No harm, 
cres. p 
2 1 +3 


No harm! Tell Bruddah’Li- jah! No harm, 
ares 


No harm! Come a-long to Je-sus! 


2—QO mourner! 
Ain’ you tired ob mournin’? 
Lay down your load ob hell 
An’ come along to Jesus! 
3—O Christian! 
Ain’ you tired ob prayin’? 
I’ve laid down my load ob hell 
An’ come along to Jesus! 
4—O preachers! 
Ain’ you tired ob shoutin’? 
I’ve laid down my load of hell 
An’ walk de road wid Jesus! 


Acorrupted version of a Jubilee song 
is familiar to many people, called 
“Sooner in de Morning.” It should 
not be “sooner,” but “soon,” or early. 
Another song with the same burden, 
but very different tune, | have often 
heard in meetings of colored people. 
There is a marked contrast between 
the two parts of its melody, the re- 
frain keeping the middle registers, 
and the verses swinging much lower, 
beginning an octave below the first 
part, about middle C. It is a major 
melody, and moves almost entirely in 
thirds. The few intermediate tones 
are quite as likely to be accidentals as 
to take other notes of the diatonic 
scale: indeed, the negro rarely sings 
the seventh note true, to a musical in- 
strument, but generally flats it more or 
less as in the minor scales. Fondness 
for these slightly variable tones sug- 
gests a reason for the negro’s love of 
a banjo or violin. 
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SOON IN DE MORNING. 


REFRAIN. 
—, 


I’m goin’ up home soon in de morn - ing, 
p.c. O yon-dah stands de twotall an 4 gels, 


goin’ up homesoon in de morn -_ ing, 
yon - dah stands de twotall an - gels, 
‘m goin’ u ome e 
I'm in’ ut hon n in d 
O yon- dah stands de two tall 
FINE 
morn - ing, I'm goin’ to live with God. 
an - gels, I’mgoin’ to live with God. 
‘ 
a 


I dun-no what my brother wants to stay here 


-—- 


for! Stay here for! Stay here for! 


© dun- no what my broth-er wants to 
D.C. 


- 


j 
“'stay here for! I’m goin’ to live with God! 


2—I dunno what the sinner wants to stay 
here for, etc. 


3—I dunno what the preacher wants to stay 
here for, etc. 


4—I dunno what the deacons want to stay 
here for, etc. 


This song is quite in line with the 
view of the world which most of these 
hymns present. The world is a wil- 
derness; the Christian has a hard time; 
and heaven is his home. The thought 
comes out in “Mighty Rocky Road.” 
It is a melody in 2:4 time, and trips 
along over the rocks very lightly, 
rising a full octave at a flight at the 
thought of being “most done trabbe- 
lin’.” Itis an excellent illustration of 
the way in which the twin birth of 
these words and notes fitted them to 
each other. 


MIGHTY ROCKY ROAD. 


1. Hit’samighty rocky tora ‘a m mos’ done 


trabbelin’,Mighty rocky sed nie) I’m mos’ done 


raw = Nf - @ | 
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trabbelin’,Mighty rocky road,an’ I’m _mos’done 


+ 


trab-belin’.I’se bound to ker-ry my soul to 


= =a 


sus,Boundtoker-ry my soul to de Lord. 


i—Christian’s on de road, an’ he’s mos’ 
done trabbelin’, etc. 


2—Mourner’s on de road, an’ he’s mos’ 
done trabbelin’, etc. 


3—Sinner’s on de road, an’ he’s a long time 


trabbelin’, etc. 


4—Dis a rough, rocky road, an’ I’m mos’ 
done trabbelin’, etc. 


The tune to the last song has a 


_ swing not unlike the war-time melody, 


“Great big brick house, an’ nobody libin’ 
in’t, 
Nobody libin in’t, nobody libin’ in’t, 
Great big brick house, an’ nobody libin’ 


Down in Alabam,” 


to which air are sung words whence a 
popular college song borrows the 
lines, 


“Hain’t I glad to git out de wilderness, 
Leaning on de Lamb.” 


It was in Alabama, by the way, 
that I got the song, “New Born 
Again,” whose rising and syncopated 
“Free grace, free grace, free grace, 
Sinner,” make the grace more ample 
with each repetition. It has a certain 
dignity combined with light joyous- 
ness which our Gospel Hymns often 
strive for in vain. Indeed, there are 
several things for us to learn from 
these songs. 


| 
| 
| 
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NEW BORN AGAIN. 


REFRAIN. 


Hal - le . 


- lu - jah! Hal - le - lu - jah! 


New-born a- gain. Been a _ long time 


talk-in’,Bout a start-in’ on de way. 


D.C. 


© Free grace!Free grace! Free grace, sin - ner! 


2—Free grace! free grace! free grace, 
brother! 

3—Free grace! free grace! free grace, sis- 
ter! 

4—Free grace! free grace! free grace, 
mourner! 

Another song represents the jour- 
ney through life in another way. It is 
not a two-step nor a gay procession, 
but a solemn yet confident march. It 
is in stately 4:4 time, and has the sug- 
gestion of a quiet but effective drum- 
beat on its accented notes. 


WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY 


IN PEACE 
March time. 

Rerrain. We will walk thro’ the val ley im 

1. Brothers,we'll walk thro’ the val ley, ete 


peace.come a- long,.We will walk thro’ the 


e 


val-ley in peace. If le - sus Him 


self be our lead-er then, we will 


walk thro’ the val -_ ley in peace. 


2—Sisters. we'll walk through the valley, 
etc. 
3—Peter done walked on the water, etc. 


4—Daniel done walked through the lion’s 
den, etc. 


At a meeting which I used to attend 
frequently, one of the leading singers 
was Sister Bemaugh, who often 
started the tune. One night there 
came from another settlement a fa- 
mous singer, a man, who quite 
usurped Sister Bemaugh’s place. 
There was no denying that she felt it, 
as he stood up before the congrega- 
tion whenever a hymn was called for; 
in a most comfortable frame of mind, 
his head turned well to the left and the 
thumb and finger of his right hand 
holding the tip of his left ear, as he 
sang song after song. Many of the 
songs were new to the congre- 
gation, and were sung as solos, and he 
liked them none the less on that ac- 
count. Several times Sister Bemaugh 
attempted to start a song; but each 
time he was ahead of her. At first she 
joinedin the singing; but at length, dis- 
couraged and displeased, she gave it 
up and sat silent. The meeting held 
late, and Sister Bemaugh, who usually 
stayed to the very end, prepared to go. 
She got her lantern, which she had left 
in one of the front corners, and was 
somewhat ostentatiously lighting a 
match, when a hymn was called for, — 
and the visiting brother could think of 
none. It was Sister Bemaugh’s oppor- 
tunity. She quickly lighted and 
turned down the wick, and began to 
sing, “My good old Auntie’s gone 
along”; and all the congregation fell 
in with her. I can see her now, as in 
the dimly lighted tobacco barn where 
the meeting was held she stood hold- 
ing her lantern and singing. She was 
slender and had high cheek bones, but 
her face was pleasant, and her voice 
had a certain soul-quality, with a ring 
of satisfaction. Almost every other 
note in the song is chromatic, and it 
is no small task to sing it well; but 
Sister Bemaugh sang it to perfection, 
standing and leading, as a woman does 
not commonly do, — and having sung 
it to the end, she went along. 

If the reader will pick out the notes 
of this song on the piano, and then 
sing it, swaving slowly, I think he will 
like it. 


1) 
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GONE ALONG. 


eo fe --— fe - 
e 

1. My good old aun - tie’s gone a- 

long, She's gone a - long, She’sgone a- 


long, My good old aun - tie’s gone a - 


e 
long, Gone across bold Jor-dan’s stream. 
REFRAIN. 
t 


e/ 
Thank God,she’s got re - li-gion, I do  be- 


j 
lieve, I do be-lieve, I believe. Thank 
e © 
God,she’s got re- li- gion, I do be - 


= 


lieve,Gone a- cross bold Jor-dan’s stream. 
2—My good old mother’s gone along. 
3—My good old father’s gone along. 
4—My good old brother’s gone along. 


5—My good old sister’s gone along. 


No classification of negro hymns is 
entirely satisfactory; but a very large 
class is made up of a refrain to which 
is sung a series of verses in variable 
order, often having no special relation 
to the refrain. Many of them are used 
with scores of different songs, and 
never twice in the same order. Some 
present a slight variation in the re- 
frain, but have a uniform response. 
Of these I have a large number. One 
very rare one, and one that I count 
among the best, is “Cold Icy Hand.” 
The burden of the song is the re- 
sponse, “Death goner lay his cold icy 
hand on me.” An indescribable effect 
is given to the “cold icy hand” by a 


syncopation. The word “cold” has 
the accent of the downward beat, and 
the first syllable of “icy” takes a half 
note in the middle of the measure. 
The surprise of the shock which this 
gives to the nerves, together with the 
weird tune which prepares one for any 
uncanny effect, is not unlike the touch 
of acold hand. The effect is not less 
uncanny in the third line of the refrain, 
in an accidental flat or natural given 
to the word “eryin’.” It is a wail like 
that of a lost soul. 


COLD, ICY HAND. 


. 
1 0 sin -ner! Sin-ner! you bet-ter pray! 


Or your soul be lost at de jedg-ment day! 


* Death goner lay his cold,i - cy handon me! 
Death goner lay his cold,i - cy hand on me! 


, REFRAIN. 


— 
Cry-in, O Lord! Cry-in’, O my 


= ee 


Lord!Cry-in’,O 


cold, i - cy hand on me. 


Lord,Death goner lay his 


2—O, sinner, you be careful how you walk 
on de cross,— 

Or your foot may slip an’ you’ soul be 
ios’. 


In all these hymns the notes must 
adjust themselves to variations in me- 
ter. The words of successive stanzas 
vary in length, and the notes must be 
varied also. In writing the notes one 
has to compromise. In singing, they 
must be adjusted to the different 
verses, as: 


1.0 sin-ner! Sin -ner! you bet - ter pray! 


2. Osinner,you be careful how you walk on the cross 


} 
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The foregoing song uses principally 
stanzas that have reference to death, 
and contain a warning; but among a 
great collection of them there is no 
certain order. Several hymns in com- 
mon use furnish couplets for this pur- 
pose, — most of all, “Jesus my all to 
heaven is gone.” Other hymns are 
used. I have the music — strikingly 
like that of one of our college songs — 
of one hymn which uses half a stanza 
of “Am [| a soldier of the cross?” and 
it is quite effective used in this way, 
with the question of the first half un- 
answered. It is one of the few negro 
hymns which requires a bass clef. The 
body of the hymn is sung in unison 
— the response being sung in bass and 
all accordant parts. 

In the published Jubilee songs, the 
harmony has been added for piano and 
quartette; but it is rarely found in ne- 


vro songs. 


SOLDIER OF THE CROSS. 


Am a-soldierof the cross? Am 
of the cross? 
| 
sol-dier of the cross? \ 
of the cross 
- 
a soldier of the cross’? A follow'rof the Lan 
J a 


1—Am I a soldier of the cross, 
A follower of the Lamb? 


2—Must I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease? 


3—Are there no foes for me to face, 
Must I not stem the flood? 


4—Sure I must fight if 1 would reign, 
Increase my courage, Lord. 


In this particular song there is no 


refrain, the lines being repeated 
several times to make up a stanza out 
of half of one. Another hymn, which 
is sung also by the white people of the 


( 


‘umberland Mountains, takes the 


hymn “Did Christ o’er sinners weep,” 
and fits to its stanzas a refrain: 


e 
I 


“This world is not my home, 

This world is not my home; 

This world’s a howling wilderness 
This world is net my home.” 


THIS WORLD IS NOT MY HOME. 
REFRAIN, 

This world is not my home, 


worldis not my home,This world’sa howling 
FINE. 


wil-der- ness, This worldis not my home. 
—_ 
1. Did Christ o’er sin- ners weep? And 
| at 
shallour cheeks be dry? Let floods of pen -i - 
DL 


The Son of God in tears 
The wondering angels see. 
Be thou astonished, O my soul, 
He shed those drops for thee. 


The melody above is smooth, flow- 


ine and restful, and while sad is not 
hopeless. It sounds well with the 
words to which it 1s wedded. 


| have one song which starts in with 


an introduction which has little to do 


ither in words or music with what 


follows and which belongs only to the 
opening stanza, or rather to the first 
use of the refrain. It is not unlike the 
recitative which precedes a formal 
movement, and with change of tempo. 


m 
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HEAVEN BELLS RINGIN’ IN MY SOUL. 


RECITATIVE. 


No-bod -y knows who am, ... 
° who I be till de com- in’ day. 
REFRAIN. ( Twice as fast.) 


7 


sing-in’! Heav’n bells a-ringin’ in my soul! 


Gwine a-way to see my _ Lord. 


O de heav’n bells ring-in’! De sing - sol 


sing-in’! Heav'n bellsa - ring-in’ in my soul! 


4 | ~ 


Ww alked a- pore fromdoor door, 


What to did not know, 


Heav’n bells a-ring’-in’. in my soul! 
Heav’n bells a-ring’-in’ in my soul! 


2—I’m a-comin’ to de Lord, I’m a-comin’ 
up too, 
Heaven bells ringin’ in my soul; 
I’m comin’ to de Lord till heaven I view, 
Heaven bells ringin’ in my soul. 


3—Heaven is a high an’ a lofty place, 
Heaven bel!s ringin’ in my soul; 
But you can’t git dar ef you hain’t got 
grace, 
Heaven bells ringin’\in my soul. 


Some of these refrains are litttle 
more than reiterated ejaculations, the 
monotony of which is somewhat re- 
lieved bv the variable character of the 
couplets which make up the stanzas. 


SWEET HEAVEN. 


Oh, sweet ioe: n! Oh, sweet heav-en! 


FINE. 


I long to 


O sweet heav - en! But how I lo be there. 

Some people think that have no grace.But 

see my Sav-iour face to face; Lord, 

DC. 
. how I long to be there. 
how I long to be there. 


2—I have a right to the tree of life, 
And how I long to be there! 
With them that fought my Jesus’ fight, 
And how I long to be there! 


3—The grace of God do reign so sweet, 
And how I long to be there! 
It spread abroad, both home and abroad, 
Lord, how I long to be there! 


4—The tallest tree in paradise, 
Lord, how I long to be there! 
The Christian calls it the tree of life, 
O, how I long to be there! 


53—If you get there before I do, 
é. how I long to be there! 

Look out for me, I’m coming too, 
O, how I long to be there! 


In much of our modern preaching 
the emphasis has shifted from the life 
to come to that which now 1s; and 
sometimes good advice about diet and 
hygiene, and of righteousness as tend- 
ing to longevity hold the place once 
given to immortality. It is not so in 
plantation theology. The thought of 
heaven is constantly to the fore. 

The resurrection is a favorite theme 
in these songs, and its figures are well 
supplied by Ezekiel’s vision. Among 
them is one that is very simple in its 
movement, starting with plain quarter 
notes in 4:4 movement, but growing 
irregular in the refrain, and using with 
effect a syncopation on, “An’a Lawd,” 
and bringing in a strong upward swing 
on the long first syllable of ‘“mawn- 


in’. 


“4 
e 
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DESE DRY BONES OF MINE, 


. What kind of shoes is dem you wear? 
Dat you maywalk up- on de air, 


ve 
== 


Come to- ged-der in de mawn- in’ 
Come to- ged-der in de  mawn- in’. 


REPRAIN. 


An’ a Lawd,dese dry bones of mine. 


te @ ee if 


Shall come to-ged-der in de mawn -in’, 


2—If you get dah befo’ I do, 
Come togeddah in de mawnin’! 
Look out for me, I’m comin’ too, 
Come togeddah in de mawnin’! 


The ease with which this rising is to 
be accomplished in the world to come, 
has its contrast in a song of rising in 
the present life. Here Satan appears, 
and is a familiar figure in negro songs. 
It is to be noted that while he is a very 
real and terrible personage, there is 
always a lively, almost mirthful sug- 
gestion in the mention of his name. 
The melody of this song could not be 
wedded to a very serious line of 
thought. The singers appear to feel 
little troubled over Satan’s easy ad- 
vantage, but cheerfully throw upon 
him the responsibility for the difficulty 
of their earthly rising. 

The personality of Satan is, there- 
fore, at once a terror and a source of 
enjoyment to the negro. The place 
he holds in negro theology is not un- 
like that which he occupied in the 
miracle plays of the middle ages. 

There seems an inherent tendency 
to insincerity in negro demonology. 
Satan is a decided convenience. It is 
always possible to load upon him what 
else must be a weight upon the con- 
science. That Satan holds the sinner 
responsible for this has its compensa- 
tion again in the fact that Satan him- 
self is to be dethroned. 


HARD TO RISE AGAIN. 
KEFRAIN 
= 


Sa-tancomeslike a  bu-sy ole man, 


Hal-ly, hal-ly, hal - le - lu! 


Ile gets youdownat de fecot-y of de hill, 


Hal-ly, O  hal-ly, O hal - le - lu! 


He gets youdown at de foot-y of de hill, 
FINE 

= 

7@ e 

Hard to rise a - gain 


; Je- sus, my all to heavenis gone, 
(He whom | fix my hopes up - on, 


Hal-ly, O hal-ly, hal- le- 
Hal-ly, O hal-ly, hal- le- lu! 


lie whom | fix my hopes up - on, 


‘ 
te 


Hard to rise a - gain. 


2—Dis is de way I long have sought 
Hard to rise again! 
And mourned because I found it not 
Hard to rise again! 
3—De debbil is a liar and a conjurer, too, 
An’ ef you don’t mind he'll conjure you. 


4—Oh, Satan he’s a snake in de grass, 
An’ ef you don’t mind, he'll git you at 
last. 


(Ine song is satisfied to snatch a 
single line from any convenient hymn, 
and pair it with one of its own in the 
refrain, while borrowing couplets right 
and left for the stanzas. 


. 


| 
| 
| 
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1 WANT 


TO DIE 
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A-SHOUTING. 


A - maz-ing grace,how sweet the sound!1 


want to die ~ a- shout - ing! 
F $e 
I want to feel my Saviour near, When 
FINE. 
- 
e 
soul and bod - y's part - ing 
1. Je - sus myall to heavenis gone, | 
E 
want to die a- shout - ing! 
He whom I fix myhopesup-on, I 
2 Hf 
want to die a - shout - ing! 


2—Am I a soldier of the cross? 
I want to die a-shouting! 
I want to feel my Saviour near, 
When soul and body’s parting. 
Must Jesus bear the cross alone? 
I want to die a-shouting! 
No, there’s a cross for every one, 
I want to die a-shouting! 


3—Oh, Jesus loves the sinner-man, 
I want to die a-shouting! 
I want to feel my Saviour near, 
When soul and body’s parting. 
I'm sometimes up and sometimes down, 
I want to die a-shouting! 
But still my soul is Canaan bound, 
I want to die a-shouting! 


4—Oh, sinners, turn, why will ye die? 
I want to die a- shouting! 
I want to feel my Saviour near, 
When soul and body’s parting. 
Then here’s my heart and care’s my hand, 
I want to die a-shouting! 
To meet you in the glory land, 
I want to die a-shouting! 


While the fitting together of coup- 
lets and refrains almost at random 
leads to some odd and incongruous 
combinations, upon the whole one is 
surprised to find with what good taste 
the mosaic is made, especially when 
the singing is led by an old-time leader 
with a wide range of couplets to choose 
from. Some of these men when con- 
fronted by an inquirer with note book 
and pencil can hardly recall half a 
dozen of these stanzas; but in the fer- 
vor of their worship they not only re- 
member them by the score, but by a 
sort of instinct rather than taste or 
judgment fit together words from dif- 
ferent sources without a second’s re- 
flection or hesitation. It comes to pass 
sometimes that the words of a certain 
hymn attach themselves to a given re- 
frain so that one rarely hears them 
separately. Here is one which I do 
not remember to have heard except 
with “Jerusalem, my happy home.” 


COMFORT IN HEAVEN. 
REFRAIN. 


There’s a com- fort in heav-en, And 
iThere’sa glo - ry in heav-en, And a 


= 


feel it inmysoul,O glo-ry hal-le-lu-jah! 
gio-ry in my soul, glo-ry hal-le-lu-jah! 


{ fe - sa-lem, my hap - py home,Name 

cat Vhen shallmy la- borshave an end? Thy 


ev-erdearto me, O glo-ry hal-le-lu- jah! 
joys when shall lsee, O glo-ry hal-le-lu- jah! 


While a majority of the negro melo- 
dies are in minor keys, the use of the 
major is far from being unusual, and 
is often very striking. A song called 
“Wake up, children” is of this charac- 
ter. It is impossible to imagine 
more appropriate musical setting for 
the opening words, or a clearer, 
heartier call to awaken. 


4 
152 
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WAKE UP, CHILDREN. 


REF k AIN. 


be = 


© wake up,chil-dren.wakeup! O a- 


— 
rise ! O ,wake up, chil - dren, 
— 


wake up! And I willserve that liv - ing God. 


= Old Sa-tan tho’t he had me fast.And I 
But thank the Lord. I'm tfreeat last.And 


will serve that liv - ing God. 


2—Old Satan wears de hypocrite’s shoe, 
And I will serve that living God! 

And if you don’t mind he'll slip it onto you, 
And I will serve that living God! 


The joys of heaven, prominent 
among which is its music, afford mate- 
rial for several songs. 


I WANT TO GO WHERE JESUS IS. 


REFRAIN 
— 
I want to go where Je - sus is, To 
Fine. 
~ 
play up-on the gol - den harp, 


= 


To play up-on the gol-den harp, 


= 
To play up-on the gol- den harp. 
, {Je-sus, my all, to gone, To 
i He whom I fix myhopesup - on, To 
— 
play up-on the gol - den harp. 


A good, ringing, hortatory hymn is 
entitled 
COME ALONG. 


,REFR 


Come a - long, come a- long, I am 


sor- ry for to leave you, 


On the road to heav-en, come, 


FINE. 


friends, will you go I was but 
=> 
young when I be - gun, And 
DC. 
now my race is near - ly run. 


A cheerful song, with a strong 

major melody is “Down by the River. 
The Baptists use it at immersion; but 
it is not confined to such occasions. 


DOWN BY THE RIVER. 


REFRAIN, 


Yes,we'll gain this world, Down by the riv -er, 
FINE 


We'll this world, Down by the riv - er-side. 


1. And_ if those mourner’s would be - lieve, 


: 


Down by the riv-er, The gift of life they 


DA. 


would re - ceive, Down by the riv-er-side. 


2—When I was a mourner, just like you, 
I mourned and mourned till I got through. 


| 
| 
| 
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Many songs have a line three times 
repeated, with, a fourth but little 
changed, and thus build a song out of 
meagre material; but the tunes are 
usually distinct. A very good one of 
this sort, and with a good tune, is 


THE WINTER SOON BE OVER. 


© the win - ter, the win - ter, the 


win- ter soon be o - ver, chil - len, 
The win - ter, the win - ter, the 
6 
E - 
win - ter soon be o ver, chil- len, 
The win - ter, the win - ter, the 
win -ter soon be o - ver, chil - len, 
—=. 
And we'll all a - rise and go. 


1. Them Metho-dists and Bap-tists can't a - 


gree, And we'll all - rise ind = go 
e 
An’ stop you long tongue from tell - ing 


lies,And we'll all a- rise and_ go. 


2—QOh, may I tell to sinners 
What a Saviour I have found. 


3—Oh, may I tell to sisters all, 
Stop your tongue from telling lies. 


4—Sing glory, glory, glory to the Lamb, 
I have held his bleeding hand. 


| used sometimes to preach in a lit- 
tle church built by the colored people, 
the result of no small sacrifice and 
hard work. Besides the long Sunday 
services, held on stated Sundays once 
a month and whenever they had a 
preacher, they had innumerable night 
meetings at “early candle-lighting.”’ 
lor a bell they had a discarded circu- 
lar saw from the saw mill, fastened to a 
tree before the door; and when I came 
in Uncle Joe would say: “Here comes 
Mistah Bahton now; I'll go out an’ 
knock on de saw.” The saw was a 
very good church bell, and brought 
the people straggling in from all 
about. We would spend some time 
singing while they gathered. The 
young people wanted book hymns, and 
had their way in part; but the older 
people were pleased that I liked the 
others, and [| got many of them in 
written form. One that was often 
sung in those meetings was “Prav 
On.” It is a hymn with a fixed re- 
frain and variable stanzas, and is also 
a family hymn. 


PRAY ON. 
REFRAIN. 
= 
Pray on,broth-ers, O  hal-ly- hal-le- 
lu jah! Pray on,broth-ers, It 
I 2 FINE 
~ 
ain't too late. late. 1. 1 washed my 
t=-—f 
head in the mid - night dew; 
D.C. 
The morn-ing stars a wit - ness, too. 


2—If you get there before I do, 
Just tell them I am coming too. 


3—There grows a tree in Paradise, 
The Christian calls it the tree of life. 


| 
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There was a great revival in the to- 
bacco barn, and the meetings contin- 
ued late into the night. They were 
late in beginning, for those who at- 
tended were working people, and the 
“early candle lighting” proved very 
late for a start. However, those who 
came first sang, and there was some- 
thing going on some nights from dusk 
till nearly daylight; for on the even- 
-ings when there was a good benchful 
of tough old “mourners” who had 
been there once a year or so for a long 
time, there was a siege. The faithful 
called it “marching round Jericho,” 
when, clearing the benches away, they 
marched round and round the mourn- 
ers’ bench singing and stopping at in- 
tervals for praver or to shout out, “Be- 
lieve, mourners!” Thomas Hughes, 
the genial author of “Tom Brown,” 
was making his last visit to this coun- 
try at the time, and had never been 
at such a meeting. He made mea 
brief visit, and I took him there. He 
was a reverent and interested specta- 
tor, seeing the real spirit of worship 
that underlay some of the odd pro- 
ceedings, and also having an eye to all 
that was new to him in the situation. 

During this long revival, which 
lasted a good many weeks, a bright 
young lady lay dying of consumption 
in the large house on the hill. As she 
lay at night near her open window 
she enjoved hearing the colored people 
sing, and there was one hymn that 
touched her heart with its sweetness 
and pathos. As she felt her own time 
“drawing near” and began to listen 
for the “charming bells,” this hymn 
grew more dear to her: and as the 
colored people came to know that she 
cared for it, they grew accustomed to 
singing it each night, with all its stan- 
zas, for her benefit. 

Night after night I heard this song, 
—an invitation to the sinner, a glad 
anticipation of heaven, and a salute 
from the humble but kind hearted 
worshipers as they closed their meet- 
ing in the tobacco barn, to the dying 
girl in the big house on the hill, who 
listened nightlv for this greeting. 


DEM CHARMING BELLS. 


- = = — 

- 
1. Come a- long, my broth-er,come a- 


+3 

long, For yourtimeis drawing near; Andthe 


an - gels say there’s nothing to do, But to 


REFRAIN. 


= 


| 
| 

| 

iN 
» 
uli) 


home! i'm almost home! Lord.I'm al - most 


home, For ring them charming bells! 


2—Come along, my sister, etc. 
3—Come along, my preacher, etc. 
4—Come along, my deacon, etc. 
5s—Come along, po’ mourner, etc. 
6—Come along, O sinner, etc. 
7—Come along, Sister Mary, etc. 
8—Come along, Sister Martha, etc. 
o—Come along, Brother ’Lijah, etc. 


10—Come along, true believer, etc. 


As cold weather came on, she 
passed away, and we sent her body to 
the Northern home whence she had 
come too late. We had a simple little 
service in the chapel, and a company 
of the colored people sang the clear, 
bell-like notes of the song, which ever 
since has seemed to me most beautiful, 
wth its ringing, confident, hopeful and 
inspiring words,— 


“Lord, I’m almost home, 
I’m almost home! 
Lord, I’m almost home, 
For to ring dem charming bells.” 


j 
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The negro hymns seldom make al- 
lusion to the Bible as a source of in- 
spiration. They prefer “heart re- 
ligion” to “book religion.” In some 
places where an ordinary hymn would 
strengthen assurance by a promise of 
God in Holy Scripture, the negro ap- 
peals to his own revelation from the 
Lord. The following hymn is an illus- 
tration: 


WE’RE SOME OF THE PRAYING PEOPLE. 


REFRAIN. 


e 


We're some of the pray- ing peo- ple, 


‘We're some of the pray -ing peo - ple, 


We're some of the pray -ing peo - ple, 


FINE. 
: 
Peers Ss: 
For my _ Lord told me SO. 
1. And must I! be to judg-ment brought,to 


an-swer in that day?Andmust I be to 


Oe 


judgment brought, to an-swerin that day? 


I have another Alabama hymn 
which, like the above, is made up of 
a threefold repetition and a concluding 
line. 

The melody of this hymn starts in 
a way that reminds us of the Gospel 
Hymn, but when we come to the re- 
frain we find the familiar swing and 
syncopation of the negro. 


WEAR A STAKRY CROWN, 


1.QO we are goingto wear a crown, O 
GP 
we are go-ing to wear a crown, O 


we are go-ing to wear a crown, To 
REFRAIN. 


wear a star-rycrown. A-way 0 - ver 


° = 


- dan with my bless- ed Je-sus, A- 
way o-ver Jordan, To wear a star-ry crown. 
2—You must be saved to wear a crown, 
3—You must. live right to wear a crown. 


r’s gone to wear a crown, 


5—My father’s gone to wear a crown. 


6—The sinner hain’t agoin’ to wear a 
crown. 


These hymns are fairly representa- 
tive of a once numerous, but now van- 
ishing class. Some are common- 
place enough, both in words and mu- 
sic. But others glow with genuine 
religious fervor, and afford valuable 
material for a study of the social and 
religious life of the negro, besides be- 
ing an important contribution § to 
American folk lore. 


Nore. Dr. Barton will contribute further articles, with 
a large number of hitherto unpublished songs, to the next 
two numbers of the Vew Anugiand Magazine. He will be 
glad to receive and preserve any additional unpublished 
songs from readers of these articles.—Epitor. 
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(CONCERT AT SANS SOUCI. 


PRUSSIA’S GREATEST ARTIST. 


By W. Henry Winslow. 


ARDLY six months after the 
H battle of Waterloo, while Europe 
was ringing with the echoes of 
Napoleon's last desperate campaign, 
Adolf IFriederich Erdmann Menzel 
was born, on the 8th of December* in 
jreslau, Prussian Silesia. The same 
year, 1815, gave birth to his celebrated 
cotemporary and brother realist, Meis- 
sonier, whose imagination was pos- 
sessed by the portentous figure of the 
French Emperor just as Menzel’s has 
been by that of the great Frederic, so 
that their names will continue to be 
associated with those of their heroes 
as long as history concerns itself with 
the career of these men of blood and 
iron. 
Menzel’s father, who was principal 
of a girl’s school, neither wished nor 
*Dr. Waldstein inadvertently makes the date three years 
after the battle in his article. 
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intended in the first instance to make 
his son an artist: vet by the time he 
was fifteen, his predilection for draw- 
ing was such that the elder Menzel, 
having abandoned his school and be- 
come a lithographer, removed to Ber- 
lin as being the most promising field 
for both of them. 

The first treatise upon lithography 
by Sennefelder, its discoverer, ap- 
peared in 1819, and, while in Germany 
the process was at first used as a sub- 
stitute for commercial engraving, in 
France it was rather welcomed for pur- 
poses of art; and it was Menzel’s in- 
troduction to it which had not a little 
to do with its final acceptance as a se- 
rious vehicle for art in his own coun- 
try. 

His earliest published drawings 
were lithographic, many being in the 
humble form of bottle labels, menus, 
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LUTHER S FUNERAL—FROM 


programmes, vignettes and the like; 
and after his father’s sudden death, in 
1832, when the support of the family 
came upon him, his labors were inces- 
sant. This hard experience which put 
all his powers to the proof, trained eve 
and hand to that automatic sureness of 
perception and touch which definitely 
differentiates the artist from the ama- 
teur, making him also familiar with 
a vast range of subjects. 

In 1833-34, the firm of Sachse & Co. 
published a series of little paper-bound 
sheets from his drawings on stone, 
under the title of “The Artist's earthly 
Pilgrimage,” suggested by verses of 
Goethe. The point and spirit of these 
juvenile compositions, mannered and 
immature as they are, cannot be over- 
looked; and they attracted immediate 
notice, leading to Menzel’s admission 
to the Berlin Society of Young Artists. 

The eagerness to put all possible 
thought and suggestion into his de- 
signs and the characteristic but re- 


THE ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH. 


strained bent toward cynical carica- 
ture are observable. | 

“Luther's Life, a Picture-book for 
the Young.” was published about the 
same time and by the same firm as 
“The Earthly Pilgrimage.” | One 
print, at least, of this unpretending 
series, being unsatisfactory, was re- 
drawn by Menzel. The original of 
this and his reproduction are given 
here for a comparison, which is of sin- 
gular interest. It is seldom that the 
opportunity offers to show in just this 
Way an artist's precocious force and 
feeling. In the copy set before him, 
Luther's funeral train is seen on its 
winding way,—and a more mechan- 
ical, wooden-headed composition one 
might go far to seek. In the fore- 
ground on the left are a cross-bearer 
and boy choristers, followed by 
mounted cavaliers of rank and men- 
at-arms, and behind are the coffin and 
a line of mourners. The choir boys 
and horsemen are in formal rows. Sev- 
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LUTHER S FUNERAL, AS RE-DRAWN BY MENZEL. 


eral stare self-consciously out of the 
picture; others follow like figures in a 
puppet-show. There is no landscape 
to speak of, only a few rounded hil- 
locks, and the sky tint is represented 
merely by the tone of the paper. What 
is Menzel’s version of the subject? He 
covers the ground and the few ragged 
trees with snow. The sky is lowering 
and wintry, with bleak wind-blown 
gaps in the clouds. Three cottages 
huddle together in the distance. His 
figures are animated. chubby 
chorister blows on his hands. Near 
him a man gazes, serious and preoceu- 
pied, not at us, but at vacancy, as does 
the nearest richlv-dressed horseman, 
his face and those of his two compan- 
ions being individual portraits. Seven 
mounted men-at-arms in the middle 
ground, rigid nonentities in profile in 
the original, are reduced to six, sway- 
ing with their horses as they ride, two 
conversing and one looking back, 
steadying himself in a familiar attitude, 


with a hand on his horse's crupper. 
The coffin-bearers bend beneath their 
burden, the broad brims of their hats 
pressed up against it, an entirely new 
rendering of the original group. [e- 
hind them, though on a small scale, 
may be recognized the drawn face of 
the chief woman-mourner. The pro- 
cession comes from between the hills, 
plainly following the lowest level. 
where a road would naturally be, not 
climbing over the highest elevation, as 
the earlier artist had it. The effect of 
verisimilitude in the faces, the sugges- 
tion of variety and texture in dresses 
and appointments and of vital move- 
ment everywhere have transformed so 
many copy book pot-hooks into the 
clear, intelligent message of a master- 
mind — bov's though it was. 

A short time during the summer of 
1833 was given to modeling in the Ber- 
lin Academy class; but this was soon 
relinquished as unprofitable. Two 
vears afterwards oil painting was be- 
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gun, without any formal instruction, 
and with the disadvantage of congeni- 
tal left-handedness, which, however, 
was by and by developed into remark- 
able ambidextrousness. Later, twelve 
drawings were made for lithographs 
of memorable incidents in the history 
of Brandenburg and Prussia, the cen- 
tral place in these historical tableaux 
being filled by the Hohenzollerns, who 
thus first enlisted the interest of him 


academic training and traditions of 
Menzel’s youth, when a tedious ap- 
prenticeship to drawing from books 
and casts and inflexible rules for turn- 
ing out artists were universal and by 
the time the well drilled aspirant came 
face to face with the outside world he 
couldonly see it throughthe spectacles 
fastened upon him by his professional 
task-masters. It was the day of Cor- 
nelius, Lessing, the Schadows and 


VICTORY. 


who was to be their artist laureate, and 
whose beetling brow and tenacious 
jaw proclaim a fellow-feeling for com- 
bative virility. The last of this se- 
quence, “Victory,” is given here. 
To-day when every painter not only 
follows Mr. Ruskin’s famous dictum 
and “goes to Nature,” but too often re- 
turns laden with such prodigies as 
make the public doubt their eves, it 
is hard to imagine what independence 
was required to break loose from the 


Overbeck; of muscular models wear- 
ing astonishing draperies, posed and 
composed in balanced groups, put to- 
gether like a chef. de cuisine’s receipts, 
and having as little reference to an 
unsophisticated taste. The public 
buildings of Germany to this day are 
full of the straddling frescoes of that 
time. 

For the very reason that Menzel had 
no academic instruction, the course of 
his self-education was uninterrupted, 
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and he had nothing to unlearn. He 
was impelled to draw both through 
outward compulsion. and inward ne- 
cessitv; and draw he did, day and 
night, acquiring endless treasures of 
memory, as well as his wondertul 
handicraft. It mav be here noted that, 
though skillful with values, save where 
his overcrowded figure-subjects prove 
too much for him, as a colorist he is 
deficient and has a faney for reds and 
vellows in excess. This may have to 
do with the esteem in which -the oil 
picture of 1847 is held, the “Smelting 
Works,” now in the berlin National 
Gallery,—there being no_ positive 
colors in it, only their modulations in 
light and shadow. 

In connection with the painting of 
the “Marketplace of Verona,” which 
by the way is only two and a half feet 
square, containing an immense num- 
ber of objects, a French critic savs of 
his technique: “He employs too many 
figures for his broad handling. If one 
wishes to study them closely, he is 
surprised to see only little daubs and 
nodules of paint. and finds the photo- 
graphs from them much more intelli- 
gible. Great as a designer rather than 
as painter, to delicate hues, tender har- 
monies and pure beauty of color he is 
indifferent. A man of his race and 
country, his definite imagination does 


Referred to on page 462. 
THE GASTEIN VALLEY. 


not seek refinement of touch. Wield- 
ing his pencil as if it were a scalpel, his 
hand goes straight to the mark, pene- 
trating through skin and flesh to the 
very heart and life of his models, 
whom he singles out trom the great 
Human Comedy stage.” Let it not be 
forgotten, however, that another writer 
describes his exceptional landscape in 


symbolizing an approaching conflict between Austria and Prussia. 
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THE DEPARTURE OF KI 


aquarelle, the Gastein Valley, with a 
bit of the village. as appearing to be 
done “with the delicate brush of a 
fairy.” 

To abbreviate and generalize, to 
paint in short hand, has been inevita- 
ble in Menzel’s case, by reason of ls 
ambition to delineate the whole world 
about him, not to say a past world, 
and that in detail, characterizing every 
one of his multitudes with the precise 
traits belonging to him. Iecause otf 
the preciousness of his time, therefore, 
he has economized his canvasses, as 
compared with what he has chosen to 
crowd into them, bevond almost any 
other artist: and that he has measur- 
ablv succeeded 1s a marvel. 

Besides his elaborate rococo church 
interiors and the “Market of \erona”: 
the “Weekday in Paris.” “Sunday in 
the Tuileries Garden.” “An Open-air 
Sermon,” the “Coronation at Konigs- 
berg.” the “Ball-Supper,” and the“ De- 


NG WILLIAM FOR THE ARMY, 


parture of King William for the 
Army” may be named as microcos- 
mical teurs-de-force. 

The “Coronation of the Old Wing 
William,” painted by command, is not 
a subject to commend itself to any 
artist. least of all to such a one as Men- 
zel: a pictorial schedule of rovalties, 
princelings and official persons, on 
their best behavior and in their stiffest 
clothes, which must be displaved in- 
stead of being judiciously hidden, es- 
pecially the staring crinolines of the 
court ladies. There are a sea of heads 
like pills in a box, the emperor in an 
ermine tippet like an old) woman, 
brandishing a sword at nothing, and 
a rambling interior of no particular 
architecture. These were the condi- 
tions to be made the most of, and Men- 
zel bolted his dose and went to work 
furiously, beginning with numberless 
careful studies of scores of notables; 
that of the army chaplain for instance, 
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THE BALL SUPPER. 


upon a sheet containing the full face 
and part of the figure, two profiles and 
two other poses. In the photograph 
after the picture, on a folio sheet with 
a good margin, more than a hundred 
heads are readily recognizable as 
portraits, among them Bismarck’s and 
Yon Moltke’s, which can be covered 
with the end of an ordinary pen- 
holder. Over a hundred more vet 
smaller are made to look like portraits. 
One groans to think of all the wasted 
hours. 

The “Departure of the King” for 
the seat of war in France shows the 
Unter den Linden, the king and queen 
in a carriage followed by a cavalry es- 
cort, flags waving from the windows. 
and the crowd shouting and cheering. 
Here the free play of individuality and 
the variety in the different groups are 
more after the artist’s heart, and are 
vigorously characterized, the consum- 
mate touch being the serious, impas- 


sive king beside the weeping queen 
pressing her handkerchief to her face. 
Without any undesirable presentment 
of grief, emotion is suggested in the 
precise degree which satisfies every 
beholder. Here is the officer formally 
saluting, the man of station and sub- 
stance bending  deferentially, the 
fluttering sympathy of the lady who 
waves her handkerchief, the curi- 
ous gaze, the thoughtless mob, and 
the complete unconcern of the larky 
street urchin selling news bulletins. 
The “Ball Supper” gives equal 
scope for physiognomical contrasts. 
It is a court ball, and the problems of 
dazzling light and shadow falling upon 
embroidery and jewels, the complexi- 
ties of movement and character, added 
to the usual difficulties of the artist, 
seem to have stimulated Menzel to 
new exertions. This has been called 
“a chef d’oeuv're of truthful irony, even 
of sharp satire, recorded by a pitiless 
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observer, where the reality appears be- 
fore us, with its conflict of elegance 
and vulgarity and its elaboration of 
absurdities.” Two officers on the left 
of the picture are chosen contrasts of 
manly ease and provincial awkward- 
ness. The first, erect and talking with 
his neighbor, with helmet in the hol- 
low of the left arm, and holding his 
plate with the left and his glass in the 
right hand, will, we see, drain the 
glass and, setting it down, with both 
hands easily manage the plate and 
fork: but the other, hanging over his 
plate, tries at the same moment to eat 
and drink, pressing his chapeau be- 
tween his knock knees, the image of 
clumsiness. A smiling couple greet 
a lady who bows profoundly with 
mocking grace and savs something ab- 
surd —a privileged farceur. Another 
couple pass slowly through the 
rooms, the lady leaning upon her part- 
ner’s arm, and hanging back a mo- 
ment as she throws a last word behind 
her. -An officer offers a lady refresh- 
ment with the conventional empresse- 
ment we know so well. A coquettish 
dame languidly sniffs her bouquet, and 


Referred to on page 47. 


FREDERIK ritk GREAT, 


GENERAL BELLING. 


another, chatting with a gentleman, 
with the left hand makes sure that her 
“back hair” is as it should be. Still 
another phase of complicated life is 
here presented to us, with a truth 
which shames photography. Com- 
pared with Hogarth, to whom he has 
been likened, Menzel towers as a giant. 

In 1842 lFranz Kugler, author of 
various art hand-books, had completed 
a history of Frederick the Great and 
Menzel engaged to illustrate it for the 
wood engravers. The Military Muse- 
um in Lerlin was placed at his dis- 
posal, and as usual he went to his la- 
bor with all his might, amid historical 
uniforms, weapons and accoutrements, 
drawing till he was saturated with the 
knowledge of them; and, aided by an 
infinity of sketches, he brought the 
dead past to life, clothing the moulder- 
ing bones o: a hundred battle-fields 
and church-vards with their very forms 
and habits as they lived, 

Before me is the full length pen-and- 
ink drawing of one of Frederic’s 
grenadiers of the guard ramming a 
charge into his gun: and on the 
margin of the paper, on a _ larger 
scale. are two drawings of his 
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sword-tassel,one of a part 


of the back of Ris coat, 
one of a cuff, one of a 
shoulder-strap and four 
of grenadier officers 
caps, front and_ back. 
Meissonier, with whom 
I have compared Menzel, 
reconstructed his Napo- 
leonic episodes with at 
least equal minuteness; 
but his models and acces- 
sories were built up for a 
single picture, while Men- 
zel used his to restore the 
period of a life-time, and 
continually set himself 
such tasks, for instance, 
as the reproduction oi 
the king's coat, with the 
exact pattern of its em- 
broidery, noting its meas- 
urements with as much 
care as if it were to serve 
to make another. 
Regretting that such 
skill should gO to rehahbil- 


itate an epoch of ruthless 
warfare, one cannot but 
note that for cotemporary 
bloodshed our artist had no faney. 


THE OLD FREDERICK. 


Referred to on page 467. 


GENERAL ZIETIEN,. 


Near four hundred and fifty. blocks 
were drawn. upon for the ttlus- 
tration of the history, among them 
Menzel’s favorite emblematic  vig- 
nettes, such as that of the bared mus- 
cular arms and hands, one pressing a 
bloody sword-blade upon a_ table, 
while the other scours it with a bunch 
of laurel, hinting at the artist’s per- 
sonal view of military glory, and.-his 
independence of roval prejudices. 

Dut it was not only this history of 
rederie the Great which occupied the 
fifteen vears following 1842; for at the 
instance of Wing lrederic a new 
and sumptuous edition of the great 
king's writings was decided upon, also 
requiring illustration. Add to these a 
series of drawings of the different arms 
and regiments of the service, consist- 
ing of numerous uniformed groups, 
and twelve three-quarter length folio 
portraits on the wood, of old Fritz and 
his favorite generals and advisers, to 
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say nothing of extraneous labors car- 
ried on during the same vears, and we 
have work enough to fill many a mans 


life. 


The army groups are not tashion- 


plates, but animated 


compositions, 


showing the Prussian soldier of the 
last century in camp or barracks, on 
the march, in bivouac, and preparing 


for action. = In 
graph is the 
copy Of. a 
sketch of men 
of the third 
regi- 
ment of 1740, 
partiy in out- 


line. A horse- 
man is ford- 
ing the 
stream, and 


others are 
about to tfol- 


low. The de- 
liberate 
plunge and 
the splash as 
the horse 
finds footing 
in the water 


and the rid- 
ers Casy seat 


as he gives 

the beast IL EUSTRATIONS PROM TH 
Iree rein, with FREDERICK Till 
a Wary eve 

ior the enemy on the farther, bank 


nackfuss's 


MOnO- 


before him. are perfectly suggested, 


as well as the pipe-swollen 


under 


lip, powdered side locks and toxy ex- 


pression, 
block for the histor, 
l'ranee, but 


Was 


The earlier cutting on the 


done im 


Was soon transferred to 


HisTORY 


iREAT 


tary 


ARTIST. 


aspect, 
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(sermany, where a 
new era dawned for 
wood engraving at 
this time, with the 
execution of Men- 
zel s drawings, those 
of Ludwig Richter 
and others. 


The variety and 
individuality of 
Menzels percep- 
tions were never 
more conspicuous 
than in the admur- 


portraits of 
favorites, 
caretully 


able 
l‘rederic s 
\\ he } are 


though nearly all 
presented in a mili- 
These of bluff Gen- 


eral belling and the wirv hussar Zie- 
then illustrate my text, as well as that 
of Frederic himselt, which ts a prodigy 
of combined restoration and creation, 


It shows the “demomte element” 


character, 


Vignette referred to on page 400. 


in his 
the ommous eve, which he 
shared with the great gov- 
ernors of men, Cromwell, 
Napoleon and ULismarck, 
and winch in its own lan- 
vyuage “nemo me 
pune lacessit”” repeti- 
tions of the king's hgure 
trom vouth to old age all 
bear witness to this subtile 
quality, and might be so 
many life studies, instead of 
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Referred to on page 460. 


*STUDY HEAD OF A RABBI. 


composite likenesses, made up of every 
available material and in the nature of 
the case, much of it incongruous. 
Nothing more striking, not to say 
startling, has been published than the 


lithograph of the 
youthful “Christ 
in the Temple.” 
It dates from 
1851, and is one 
of a number of 
experiments in 
varving the ordi- 
nary lithographic 
process, by mak- 
ing lights upon 
dark tones, scrap- 
ing away the 
stone with an iron 
tool, and thus 
strengthening the 
darks. Dut it is 
the delib- 
* The illustrations on this 
page (all of them studies) 
well illustrate Menzel’s re- 
markable power of grasping 
the characteristics of the 


different types of human life 
he pictured so well. 


erate conversion to his own ends of the 


tonishes one. 


stock subject of sacred art which as- 
()f late we are familiar 


with the trick of placing New Testa- 


ment 


personages 


\ 


in a cotemporary 
milieu, Where the conventional figure 


of Christ breaks 
bread with Jean 
and Pierre in 
blouse and_= sa- 
bots: and the sen- 
timentalism of 
the  hackneved 
groups of the old 
Masters too often 
falls flat: but it 
Was reserved for 
Menzel to present 
Joseph and Mary 
amd the doctors, 
even Jesus him- 
self, through in- 
tensihed types of 
the national phvys- 
iognomy, only 
saved from cari- 


cature by their 
thrilling literal- 
ness, 
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The occasion of this composition 
was an exhibition in Berlin for the 
benefit of the Artists’ Aid Society, 
when the subject was first seen as a 
painted transparency, done rapidly, it 
may be on the spur of the moment. 
What whim or anti-Semitic preju- 
dice led to it does not appear, but the 
superb vulgarity of these faces, becom- 
ing something more in at least one of 
them, is incomparable. Joseph beams 
with complacent paternity, and Mary 
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ARTIST. 4069 
twelve figures, and apropos of studies, 
those of Italian types made from 1883 
to 1890 are well worth most careful at- 
tention. 

As our artist, like Byron in his hey- 
day, seems to have sought continually 
“something craggy to break upon,” it 
is not so surprising that he found a sort 
of pleasure in elaborating the compli- 
cated, decorative water-color sheets 
conveying freedom of citizenship to 
illustrious Germans. Failures as mere 


Referred to on page 468. 


CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE. 


is ready to cry out with delight at the 
shrewd retorts of her slip of a lad —a 
creature half way between a gamin 
and a seraph,— while every other 
figure plays his appropriate part in this 
unique concert of Judaism. The 
“Study of a Rabbi's Head” suggests 
what preliminaries were required be- 
fore the artist felt himself equal to a 
subject like this. Probably the whole 
Jewish quarter of Berlin was ran- 
sacked for the material of eleven of the 


conventional decoration, which is alien 
to this robust delineator of life, they 
are remarkable for elaborate fancy and 
richness of design. In that presented 
to Herr Schwabe by the city of Ham- 
burg, which is nothing less than a 
highly imaginative water-color sketch, 
the very thought of conventional de- 
sign being thrown to the winds, a 
magnificently adorned woman, in the 
maturity of her charms, sits on a 
throne, with sceptre in hand and dia- 
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An Unfinished Sketch. 
SALON OF FRAU 


dem on brow, presenting a_ civic 
crown. Beside her a venerable magis- 
trate in his official robes inscribes the 
name of the recipient of the city’s free- 
dom in a great clasped book. Above 
the misty waters rise countless masts 
of shipping. 

In the “Children’s Album” we are 
met by evidence of the knowledge 
of animal forms shown in the pea- 
cocks and hens, the woman's jewelled 
arm caressing a cockatoo, the ele- 
phant and lion, the old elephant’s 
head from the Jardin des plantes, etc. 
If the soul can really speak through 
the eves, it is Menzel who should be 
able to give valuable evidence in the 
matter, — he who seems to have pene- 
trated from the surface to the verv 
central being of so many living crea- 
tures, from the cock on the dunghill, 
to the late emperor of Germany, as he 
stands, “a form where every god did 
seem to set this seal.” in Frau von 
Schleinitz’s drawing room, half smil- 


VON SCHLEINITZ'S. 


ing at the last sally of that brilliant 


lady, little dreaming of what the near 
vears had in store for him. 

The Gouache “Blind Man’s Buff” 
and another, “Guess Who It Is,” are 
the artist's excuse for one of the com- 
binations beloved of the craft, bring- 
ing together the sharp cut, ponderous 
substance and cool reflections of ar- 
mor, and the rounded plianey and 
warm, semi-transparent color of 
youthful flesh. The two mounted and 
armed horsemen, pausing near an inn 
under a canopy of leafage, entitled 
“The Thirsty Cavaliers,” are of the 
Same category, 

But what is this scrawl] upon coarse 
paper, made with a dull pencil? A 
little figure with a big forehead sits in 
a light chair before a lamp upon a 
table, scowling through spectacles at 
a book or manuscript balanced be- 
neath his eve.. Hands, feet and head 
are in energetic motion, one foot 
thrust under the chair seat rests upon 
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the toes, and the other stretched out 
before and resting on the heel beats 
time to what might be an Irish 
break-down, It is the “Niebelungen 
Trilogy,” which is being conducted on 
the Bayreuth stage by Richard Wag- 
ner; and from the rude lines which 
stand for forest scenery, to the clutter 
on the table, careless as it all appears, 


s- 
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stand, and four sitting ladies, com- 
pose the circle. Lest adjectives fail 
me, | will refer the reader to the re- 
production, which will give some con- 
ception of the force with which, in the 
original, the scene is made to live in 
the mind of the spectator. The tech- 
nical skill, the gain of two score years, 
is very different from that of the lad 
who imag- 


every 
sential fact 
of facial ex- 
pression, of 
form and 
movement, 
heht and 
shadow is 
jotteddown 
in the in- 
stant given 


the artist | 
fer his pur- | 
pose. It is 


in fact an 
intuition of 
artistic se- 
lection. It 


bears date 
August &, 
1875. 

An oil 
picture ot 
the year 
IS52, now 


in the Ber- 
lin gallery, 
containing 
sixteen full 
length fig- 


ined in his 


; own wa\ 
| what Luth- 
| ers funeral 
| was like: 

but. the 
| keen per- 


ception and 
grasp of the 
matter in 
hand are 
the same. 
With two 
works, as 
unlike one 
another as 
thev are dii- 
ferent from 
the rest of 
his produc- 
tions, the 
presen t 
necessarily 
brief com- 
mentary 
may fitly be 
concluded. 
(one ot 
| these is a 


ures, bears 
the title. ‘6 \ Referred to on page 470. 
Concert by 
rederic the Great at Sans Souci; 
and I believe it was reproduced by 
means of a living tableau by the 
present German emperor in the very 
salon of the painting, by cotem- 
porary representatives of the pictured 
personages, so far as was possible. 
l'rederic, standing in profile, plays 
the flute, with a music-stand be- 
fore him; four stringed instruments 
and a harpsichord accompany him; 
the audience of six gentlemen, who 


BLIND MAN'S BLUFF. 


large sheet 
datmg from 
1837, “The 


Lord’s Prayer,” consisting of very 
many figures arranged in_ small 


groups, illustrating in every phase of 
action the daily supplication of Chris- 
tendom. These groups are framed 
and intertwined with graceful ara- 
besques into one harmonious compo- 
sition, and printed upon tinted pa- 
per, touched in the high lights 
with white. It is a curious offset 
or complement to the lithograph of 
“Christ and the Doctors,” and is sig- 
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nificant of Menzel’s many-sidedness. 

The other undertaking shows him 
in an academic attitude very unusual, 
and yet who shall say inappropriate 
for his purpose. It is the wall deco- 
ration of the grand hall of the castle of 
Marienburg, in the year 1855, with 
two great figures of Siegfried of Fucht- 
wangen and Ludger of brunswick in 
their Grand Master’s dress. They 
were executed by him in fresco, cov- 
ered with a silicious glaze; and the 
cartoons are to be seen in the Berlin 
National Gallery. The simplicity of 
these figures, 


wit and friendly humor which he 
shows among his familiars. 

A clever journalist, describing him 
when he was in his sixty-sixth year, 
says that wherever he went he carried 
one of his white canvas-covered 5x8 
inch sketch-books, of which he pos- 
sesses the accumulation of many years. 
His vivacity and agility, his quick and 
powerful touch were very noticeable, 
as well as great brusqueness of man- 
ner. In public he was abstracted, ab- 
sorbed in his own visions, running 
hither and thither, drawing inces- 
santly: here a 
door-knocker, al 


the long robes 
hanging heavily 
in severe lines 
nearly to the 
ground over the 
armor, and the 
convincing por- 
traiture of the 
faces, belong to 
the great period 
of early German 
art. The painter 
of tortured ro- 
coco ornament, 
of gold bullion 
and multitudi- 
nous detail has 
here undergone 
yet another ex- 
traordinary 
transformation. 
It is Durer or 


lock, or some 
architectural de- 
tails, there a 
church porch, a 
peasant woman 
or a stray ani- 
mal; and~ he 
might even be 
seen in ball- 
room or at a 
concert, with 
his big pencil, 
such as a car- 
penter would 
use, flying over 
the rough sur- 
face of his pa- 
per, making 
wild work with 
it. beneath his 
impetuous 


Memling whom 
we seem to rec- 
ognize in these 
stately figures. 
Though the 
subject of this 
paper is still living, showing marks of 
age, yet not a valetudinarian, it is per- 
missible to say a few words concern- 
ing his personality. The accompany- 
ing portrait shows the large dome of 
thought, the lowering eve-brows, 
stern, concentrated gaze, and firm, 
even obstinate mouth, but not the 
sturdy frame, the nervous fingers and 
the figure quite below the average 
height; nor can it bear witness to the 


strokes. 
Without a 
family of his 
own, Menzel’s 
sister and her 
children have 
made their home with him. For these 
children his album sketches were from 
time to time drawn. His studio is or 
was in the Dorothean Strasse, a large, 
bare, room, but which suited him bet- 
ter than the luxurious bric-a-brac and 
extravagant fancies of some of his 
fashionable cotemporaries. Here, but 
out of sight, were stored innumer- 
able portfolios and sketches; mate- 
rials for pictures which will now hardly 
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be painted, and which it is said art- 
dealers are not encouraged to ex- 
amine. 

Various honors have been offered to 
the great octogenarian, but his per- 
sonal pride and tenacious reserve have 
given no encouragement to popular 
adulation. On the fiftieth anniversary 
of his membership of the Berlin So- 
ciety of Artists, at a féte to commemo- 
rate it, the semblance of Frederic the 
Great was successfully invoked in his 
honor. Upon his seventieth birthday, 
the late Emperor William compli- 
mented him with an autograph letter: 
and his eightieth, was the occasion of 
the publication of an album of numer- 
ous fine photo-mechanical illustrations 
from his chief works, with letter-press 
by Max Jordan. 

I have called Menzel a realist bv vir- 
tue of his scientific mind, his infinite 
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painstaking with the literal facts of 
whatever subject he has had before 
him. Yet as the artist is something 
more than an animated camera, and 
must work at once with hand and head 
and heart, each line he draws and each 
color he lays on equally bears evidence 
of manual power, of intelligence and 
feeling. To call one man “realist” and 
another “idealist” is therefore only to 
hint very inadequately at their relative 
grasp of form and color and high im- 
aginative expression. Every artist 
necessarily combines in himself real- 
ism and idealism; and so while we 
stvle Menzel realist, we must, by 
reason of his strong intellect and imag- 
ination, concede to him in no small 
degree the quality of idealism as well. 


The writer would acknowledge the constant courtesy 
of the Boston Art Museum’s Curator of Prints, and t 
kindness of Miss S. Minns, in connection with the accom- 
panying illustrative material. 


AN ENGAGEMENT AT SEA. 


By Lewis E. Mac Brayne. 


steamer was four hours 
Oe SG out at sea, and the 
weather was rough. 
The captain, pacing the 
saloon deck, was joined 
by the chief engineer. 

“How is she running?” asked the 
captain. 

“With all the steam she can carry,” 
replied the engineer. “She never went 
faster in such a sea.” 

“And you can keep it up for seven 
days?” 

“We'll have her in New York inside 
of six.” 

“Not with the course we are going 
to take,” said the captain; and they 
parted. 

Two stokers, stripped to the waist, 
and blackened with coal dust until 
they were nearly the color of Africans, 


climbed slowly up the iron ladders, 
round by round and flight by flight, 
from the depths below, where the fur- 
maces were roaring, until they came 
to daylight and a bucket filled 
with water. They sat down beside it 
with a sigh of relief, and began to 
wash. The water at once became 
black, and took on a gray foam from 
their vigorous use of the bar of soap. 
The men had chosen the lee side of the 
ship, but even there the rain found 
them with more or less regularity, 
and every large wave that struck foul 
on the other side shot out a shower of 
spray that came over upon them. In 
spite of these conditions, they waited 
to cool off before turning in. 

“What the de’il did we sail before 
time fur?” asked one. 

“Fear of Spaniards,” replied the 
other. 
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“Why didn’t we wait at dock till the ‘ 


scrap was over?” 

“Gov’ment bought the boat.” 

“What fur?” 

“Cruiser.” 

“Goin’ to ship?” 

“Cert.” 

In quite another part of the steamer, 
in one of the first-class cabins, Billie 
Cameron, ordinarily a handsome man 
of twenty-six years, lay flat upon his 
back on the couch, still dressed as 
when he first came aboard. He was 
the color of brown wrapping paper, 
but much too limp to rustle when the 
movement of the boat rolled him 
about. One particularly sudden lurch 
tossed him out on the floor. With 
pained surprise—that astonishment of 
ahealthy young man of the world when 
first he feels the world getting away 
from him — he tried to pull himself 
together and crawl back; but the 
couch had attained such a dizzy height 
that he gave up the attempt for the 
time, and sat forlornly upon the floor, 
rocking as in a cradle that he could 
not control. A groan from the berth 
opposite finally attracted his notice, 
and he was perplexed to see that it 
was occupied by a man old enough 
to be his father, who had removed his 
hat, collar and shoes, but who, like 
himself, was very ill. 

“I beg your pardon if I have in- 
truded in your room,” said Cameron, 
feeling sure that the other man was the 
intruder, but clinging to the idea that 
he himself was a gentleman. 

“The question is one for the courts,” 
replied the man in a voice that was not 
unpleasant, and with what passed for 
the shadow ofa smile. “I am not sure 
that this is my room. In either event, 
don’t hurry.” 

The suggestion might have ap- 
pealed to Cameron’s humor under 
other circumstances, but his ideas 
were still cloudy. “Perhaps they were 
obliged to assign us to the same 
room,” he suggested. | 

“I believe that there are only nine 
saloon passengers aboard.” 

The boat pitched again, and the 
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speaker turned his face to the wall. 
Cameron succeeded in crawling back 
to the couch again; and the day out- 
side faded without their knowing or 
caring. Sometimes during the night 
they slept fitfully, and awoke suddenly 
to find themselves standing upon the 
side of the room, with the door be- 
neath them. This feat was always 
accompanied by a frightful groaning 
of chains, for the screws would be 
high out of the water and whirring 
about like insane Dutch windmills 
with lawn mowers attached to the sail 
arms. Sometimes they stood almost 
upon their heads, and Cameron viewed 
with helpless wonder his own shoes 
on his feet somewhere in front of him. 
He could never remember why he had 
worn his shoes to bed. After an in- 
terminable time he began to feel 
quieter, and at last fell comfortably 
asleep, soothed with the remembrance 
that he loved but one girl in the 
world and that she was on board the 
same boat, in need of comfort, as was 
he. 

When Cameron awoke, the lamp in 
its turret of glazed glass was no longer 
burning, and there was daylight in the 
cabin. He rather enjoyed the motion 
of the boat, and began to feel a wel- 
come gnawing at the pit of his stom- 
ach, and a vague desire for hot soup— 
soup for breakfast! There appeared 
to be a like improvement in the con- 
dition of the man in the berth opposite, 
for he was sitting up and removing his 
coat and vest preparatory to bathing 
his face. He said “Good morning” 
cheerfully, and they at once began a 
conversation as to the occupancy of 
the room and their helpless condition 
of the previous night. 

“T was obliged to cross at this time 
because of my interests along the 
coast,’ said the older man. “My name 
is De Ruyter, of New York.” 

“T have heard the name before. My 
name is Cameron, of Philadelphia. I 
have been in Germany, polishing off a 
liberal education.” 

“Not an unpleasant occupation. If 
you have no objection, we might share 
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the cabin. Would you mind touching 
the bell there?” 

Cameron pressed the button, and 
after a moment rang again. The stew- 
ard was long in responding, and when 
he opened the door showed a face 
much agitated. 

“Beg pardon, sir,’ he said. “We 
were all on deck. I think we are 
chased by a Spaniard. Shall I bring 
you something to eat?” 

“Bring us oranges on deck,” said 
De Ruyter. “We will go up.” 

“They did so after a very brief toilet. 
The storm had cleared, and the sea 
was now much calmer, but they stood 
at the top of the saloon stairs for a mo- 
ment to get their bearings. Cameron 
soon found his on the deck a few feet 
away, for he made a slight exclama- 
tion that caused De Ruyter to look in 
the same direction. The older man 
saw a young officer in the uniform of 
the United States army standing at the 
rail beside a young woman, and on 
the horizon of the sea, toward which 
they were looking, a line of black 
smoke and a boat too far away to be 
plainly made out. This latter object 
was all that received his attention. The 
second cabin passengers were coming 
upon the deck, and showed in their 
haggard faces the worry of the storm 
just passed. The steerage had already 
crowded forward on the main deck, 
chattering excitedly and endeavoring 
to question the sailors who hurried by 
under orders. On the bridge the cap- 
tain and a group of his officers were 
trying to discover the nature of the 
strange craft. The scene did not lack 
interest. A sailor in the crow’s nest 
suddenly sang out to the captain. 
What he said was not intelligible to 
the passengers, but several of them 
heard the captain reply: 

“I make her out. She is a steamer 
of the White Star Line.” He took the 
glasses from his eyes satisfied, and left 
the bridge. 

This had taken place in a moment's 
time, and Cameron hurried forward to 
where the young woman was stand- 
ing, eager to speak to her. 


“You are an early bird after such 
a storm, Miss Hunter,” he said. “I 
did not expect to find you on deck.” 

She had turned to him a face that 
presented a picture of rare beauty, 
framed in the hood of her steamer 
cape, as she replied brightly: “I did 
not mind the sea at all, and I am al- 
most famished for breakfast. Let me 
present Lieutenant Shrader. Mr. 
Cameron, Lieutenant.” 

Cameron, disgraced in his own mind 
because of his illness, welcomed the 
appearance of De Ruyter, whom he in- 
troduced. When the steward an- 
nounced breakfast a few minutes later, 
the four went together to the saloon 
below, where three men, the only 
other passengers visible, were already 
seating tliemselves at one of the tables. 

“I believe that | am the only girl 
here,” said Miss Hunter, as they took 
their places. “I must ask you to 
chaperon me, Mr. De Ruyter, for 
mother has ordered her breakfast in 
the stateroom.” 

“lam a bachelor,” he replied with 
a graceful bow, “but I accept the po- 
sition, and will endeavor to justify the 
wisdom of the selection.” 

“You see,” she continued, “we are 
coing home under orders. Papa, who 
is General Hunter, cabled as soon as 
war was declared for us to return by 
the first boat. We never thought of 
disobeying, and so here we are, with 
the whole Spanish navy, perhaps, fol- 
lowing us.” 

“T received the same order in effect,” 
said the lieutenant, “but your father 
did not inform me that I was to have 
the pleasure of such escort duty.” 

“Then you have known Miss Hun- 
ter before?” asked Cameron with con- 
siderable interest. 

“\WWe met at the Legation,” replied 
the officer, giving his order for break- 
fast. 

The three men at the other table 
were also in conversation. Two of 
them, a Boston lawyer and a commer- 
cial traveler, had met before. The 
third one had introduced himself as 
Eben Mitchell of Connecticut. He 
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was a type of the.traditional Yankee, 
a comical fellow, lank but not tall, who 
had a habit of ending nearly every sen- 
tence with a peculiar grunt. 

“Strange how you will meet friends 
on board a ship!” said the lawyer. 
“Mr. Shaw here, who is a commercial 
man, crossed with me last year, and 
we played twenty-one games of chess 
together.” 

“Twenty-two,” 
drummer. 

“Twenty-one,” repeated the lawyer 
firmly. “I remember, because I wrote 
the number on one of my cuffs. I 
sent them to laundry when I was in 
London, but as I remained there only 
two weeks they were not done when 
I went away.” 

“By the way, you don’t happen to 
know anything about English taxa- 
tion?” asked Mitchell. “I became in- 
terested in it just as I sailed from 
England. U-m!” 

“T believe that they tried to tax our 
tea once, a long time ago,” suggested 
the lawyer. 

At the end of the breakfast the sa- 
loon was beginning to feel the sun- 
light of companionship. 

Not all the passengers on board the 
steamship had known why she was 
trying to break her record from South- 
ampton to New York. It would have 
done no good to have told them at the 
time of sailing that the great boat 
was already the property of the United 
States Government, destined to be 
fitted out as an auxiliary cruiser, and 
that in all probability the swiftest craft 
of the Spanish navy were on her trail. 
Such news, however carefully guarded, 
becomes public property soon enough, 
and it was not long before every soul 
on board began to realize the signifi- 
cance of that race across the ocean, 
with the possible dangers that it had 
in store; and they waited, fore and aft, 
for the report of the first day’s run. 
When night came no lights were 
shown and the lookout watches were 
doubled, while the steamer took all 
chances and plunged into the darkness 
at full speed. Some strange fascina- 


interrupted the 
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tion of the night kept nearly all the 
passengers upon the deck after the sun 
had gone down. In the steerage men 
and women were gathered in groups 
in the sheltered places, while in the sec- 
ond cabin their steamer chairs were in 
one long silent row. 

Miss Hunter sat on the lee side of 
that part of the boat reserved for the 
first cabin passengers, with the lieuten- 
ant at her right and Cameron at her 
left. Mrs. Hunter and De Ruyterwere 
a few feet away; while the Connecticut 
man paced the deck, dragging behind 
him the ninth passenger, just discov- 
ered, a dapper little man, but a mighty 
Hungarian astronomer, sent over to 
inspect the Lick observatory in Cali- 
fornia. The lawyer and the commer- 
cial man were in the smoking room, 
with the curtains drawn, already deep 
in a game of chess. The lieutenant 
was speaking of the army, and the girl 
beside him was listening intently, her 
fine eyes flashing as she leaned slightly 
forward in her steamer chair. 

“The country will be up in arms be- 
fore we get home,” he said. “People 
on the continent don’t understand the 
volunteer spirit. And a new day is 
dawning for the United States. You 
will find the best blood of the country 
eager to fight. Don’t you think so, 
Mr. Cameron?” 

“T suppose so,” replied the young 
man absently. The day had been an 
unsatisfactory one for him. He had 
not been prepared for an emergency 
like the lieutenant, and he realized for 
the first time that the world was not 
made for him alone. 

So the evening passed away quietly. 
The astronomer had a relapse and 
went below early, at which the Con- 
necticut man made an excursion into 
another part of the boat, and told the 
chess plavers, upon his return, that 
in England there was a pound tax 
upon a coachman’s hat, and that a 


two-wheeler was taxed less than 
a four-wheeler. “Which.” said he, 
“accounts for the  two-wheelers. 


U—m!” 


When the third day had passed, and 
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still no warship had been sighted, the 
tension on board the steamer began to 
relax. The steerage had a boisterous 
concert in the afternoon, which of- 
fered the combination of an accordeon, 
a violin and a bagpipe; and in the 
evening the second cabin passengers 
arranged a much different form of en- 
tertainment, to which they invited 
their more aristocratic neighbors 
through Mitchell, who unfortunately 
forgot to mention the fact until the 
next day. He had learned that it cost 
two pounds a year to display a coat of 
arms in England, and could remem- 
ber nothing else for the moment. His 
forgetfulness was overlooked, how- 
ever, for before the program was well 
under way all hands were on deck at 
the cry of Spaniards, and there was 
no need of further variety for that 
night. A searchlight had flashed far 
at sea, and the captain had been called 
to the bridge. From the deck the 
powerful light could be seen on the 
port side, slowly sweeping the sea in 
a great semi-circle; but it never found 
them, and in the morning there was 
not a mast nor a funnel to be seen. A 
young officer of the ship who had been 
scanning the sea with his glass finally 
allowed his eyes to wander and looked 
from the bridge to the deck below, 
where Miss Hunter was promenading 
with the lieutenant and Cameron, one 
on either side. 

“There is a fine romance going on 
down there,” said he to his companion, 
“and I will bet that the lieutenant 
comes off a winner.” 

“Are they in love with her?” asked 
the other man, who was older. 

“Yes, they are, and, by George, I 
don’t blame them. She is the hand- 
somest girl who has crossed since I 
came on.” 

After that, the young officer took 
to watching the little circle of saloon 
passengers when they were on deck, 
and day by day he added to the ro- 
mance that he was weaving until he 
grew to look for the girl as the event 
of his watch on the bridge—until, in 
fact, the captain asked him sharply one 
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morning what he had sighted. Then 
he blushed. 

Thus the time went by, and each 
day brought the great steamship 
nearer to the land, where anxious men 
and women were already questioning 
her safety, but where guns were soon 
to boom a welcome to her coming. 
She left behind her no trail in the 
course she took, and a falling meteor 
was easier to follow by night. 

On the evening of the seventh day, 
the captain gave the pleasant news 
that there was no longer any danger of 
pursuit, and that New York harbor 
would be reached in the morning. Al- 
ready there seemed to be a warmer 
breath blown from over the sea, and 
the passengers of all grades gath- 
ered on the decks, a strange yearning 
for the home-coming upon them. 
Even the two chess players had called 
a truce with a particularly stubborn 
game unfinished, and were conversing 
quietly with Mrs. Hunter, while the 
Connecticut man, his heart welling 
with love for his own country, had 
tucked the little astronomer away 
under his rugs in a steamer chair, and 
was relating to him the blessings of 
American taxation as compared with 
the levies of the English exchequer 
and the right of the Crown to sell out 
a man who was in arrears for seven 
days. 

Cameron and the lieutenant were 
sitting where they could see the sun- 
set upon the water, when Miss Hunter 
came up from the saloon with De 
Ruyter and began to promenade the 
deck with him. The eyes of the two 
young men followed her as she passed. 

“She is a wondrously beautiful girl,” 
said the lieutenant musingly. 

“Divinely fair,” replied Cameron, 
still looking after her. 

“T felt drawn to that girl when I first 
saw her,” continued the lieutenant, 
“and I confided in her when we had 
met but three times.” 

Cameron stared hard at the deck. 
“What a fool I have been!” he 
groaned. 

The lieutenant did not hear him, or 
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failed to understand. “She reminded 
me so much of the girl that I’m en- 
gaged to marry that | up and told her 
the whole story,” he continued. 

“What!” 

“Hello yourself!” said the lieuten- 
ant, surprised by the sudden change 
in his companion. “Do you intend to 
wrench my arm off?” 

“You are going to marry another 
girl?” 

“What ails you, man?” 

“And you haven’t proposed to Mae 
Hunter?” 

“Proposed to Mae Hunter? I say, 
Cameron, the excitement of this voy- 
age has affected your brain.” 


“No, it hasn’t, lieutenant. I don't 
blame you for thinking so. The fact 


is, I fell in love with that girl the first 
time I met her last summer. I was 
about to tell her so when she got that 
confounded order to go home. There 
was nothing to-do but make an excuse 
to catch the same boat.”’ 

“Then why in thunder haven't you 
told her since?” asked the lieutenant, 
himself warming up to the situation. 

“Because I found you here. You 
must know how much she thinks of 
the army. It would have been the 
most natural thing in the world had 
she preferred vou; so I tried to keep 
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still and bear it. What a glorious fool, 
—and a Cameron, too!” 

He was up in a moment, for De 
Ruyter and the girl he loved were ap- 
proaching. 

“See here, Mr. De Ruyter,” said 
he, “Lieutenant Shrader has a prob- 
lem that he wants to present to you.” 

He exchanged places with the older 
man so skillfully that the lieutenant 
laughed softly. De Ruyter stood fora 
moment in silence, and then smiled 
also,as he said: “I have just promised 
that girl that I will give the Govern- 
inent my steam yacht when we arrive 
in New York. And she made me want 
to do it, too.” He sat down and put 
a cigar in his mouth, but he did not 
light it 

Half an hour later, the Connecticut 
man strolled with the astronomer 
toward the bow of the boat. He was 
intent on an account of the Govern- 
ment’s plans for the war. 

“The first engagement of the war 
will take place,” he said, — and then 
paused, as he discovered that he had 
stumbled upon two young people, sit- 
ting within the shelter of one steamer 
shawl. 

“Has taken place several miles off 
New York!” said Cameron cheerfully, 
finishing the sentence. 
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By Madison Cawein. 


The wand of Prospero; and, beautiful, 


M IRANDA-LIKE, above the world she waves 


Ariel the airy, Caliban the dull,— 
Lightning and steam,—are her unwilling slaves. 
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Mm I is true as a general 
law that migrations fol- 
low isothermal lines— 
and the westward 
movement of the Amer- 
ican States formed no 
exception. We did not 
begin to move forward as one people. 
So long as Statehood dominated the 
idea of nationality we pioneered as 
States. In the main, two paramount 
and strongly controlling movements 
advanced side by side — that of New 
England and that of Virginia and 
the Carolinas. The early colonists in 
both these sections were undoubtedly 
of much the same character and in- 
spired by a spirit not at all dissimilar. 
Virginia was accustomed to import 
Massachusetts ministers; and both 
colonies were tenacious for the same 
creed. But the later influx of the cav- 
aliers into Virginia, and the stronger 
hold taken by negro bondage, brought 
about a contrast not to have been fore- 
seen when the name Virginia covered 
the whole country from Florida to 
Nova Scotia. 

The Constitution enacted that we 
should be one nation; but still the pio- 
neering that followed the Constitution 
was of two diverse peoples. No greater 
contrast could have been found among 
English speaking peoples than that 
which existed between the settlers of 
Kentucky and Ohio, of Missouri and 
Michigan. The latter made the cen- 
ter of every plantation the church and 
the school; the former had little of 
either. The New Englander went 
with the plough, the loom and the 
spindle; the southerner was slow to 
introduce any domestic industry. 
More than this, the one was essen- 
tially an agriculturist, the other a 
hunter; and as such they were typical 
of two distinct and successive stages 
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By E. P. Powell. 


of civilization. The colonies to the 
north were outposts of the town or 
“tun,” that had steadily advanced 
across Europe, and rested a while on 
English soil before becoming the ker- 
nel of New England social life; but 
their southern neighbors by a curious 
chance did not know the town, having 
only a churchly heredity of parish. 
Positive institutions also had rendered 
the contrast more intensive; for the 
South with slavery had a domestic 
force that was all-masterly in control- 
ling character. It made hard work 
disgraceful; while it was not too much 
that was said of the Yankee, that “in 
more brains than 


his hands were 
could be found in most people’s 
skulls.” 


Such was the western frontage of 
the two distinctive classes of Ameri- 
can settlers. The Ohio river, flowing 
almost on an isothermal, became very 
nearly the dividing barrier of peoples 
that with equal persistence marched 
into the wilderness toward the Mis- 
sissippi. So nearly equal indeed 
was this advance, that when new 
states were admitted into the Union 
it was first from one section and then 
from the other; so that the irritation 
and deadly rivalry of slavery and free- 
dom were not felt for thirty years. 
At last Maine and Alabama knocked 
at the door of statehood at the same 
hour; and then the great unknown 
land beyond the Mississippi became 
the national problem. Already the 
Northwest Territory had by Jeffer- 
son’s foresight been given as a holy 
charge to freedom. Which of these 
advancing ideas should possess be- 
yond the Mississippi? Slavery, at first 
a fact that no one approved, had, by 
helping to shape the character of the 
Southwest, become an aggressive 
force. Expanding as a basis of so- 
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ciety, it had become a fundamental 
need. If it must be yielded, the whole 
character of the people must be made 
over. Virginians often desired to 
emancipate their slaves, Kentuckians 
more rarely, Missourians never. A 
menial class had created a helpless and 
most bastard form of freedom. The 
poor white, unable to own slaves, was 
ashamed to labor like slaves. Robbed 
of industry, he soon became a drag on 
civilization. The real contest was not 
between slavery and no slavery, but 
between the habits bred by slavery 
and the habits bred by free labor, be- 
tween the pride of ignorance and the 
pride of achievement. For to the 
North there was no one so despised 
as the person who was not an individ- 
ual success in the world. The com- 
mon phrase for a good citizen was one 
who could “get up and get;” but at the 
South, to own a negro or even half a 
negro was the essential title to re- 
spect. 

Without the town, the southern em- 
igrator lacked the town institutions. 
There was nowhere a common school 
system. When Jefferson at last se- 
cured a university for Virginia, it was 
found to be like a lake where there are 
no springs or rills or rivers. The com- 
mon schools were needed to feed 
it. It was not till after the 
civil war that schemes for gen- 
eral education were adopted in 
Tennessee and Missouri. To force 
these on an unwilling people was a 
second war; and it taxed the energies 
of the ablest educators as well as leg- 
islators in the land. The slaveholder 
did not care for schools. His own 
children were educated by tutors, and 
then finished off at the North or in 
Europe. His great dread was lest the 
negro should learn enough to abhor 
his lot, and rebel or run away. The 
result was that poor whites were il- 
literate to a degree we can hardly con- 
ceive. Even to this day only one- 
seventh of this class can read. The 


first public schools in Asheville, North 
Carolina, a city of nearly ten thousand 
people, were opened four years ago. 
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A southern college president sharply 
opposed the change, saying that “the 
common people are better without an 
education,—and that is what ails the 
north.” This shows very little change 
since Governor Berkeley in 1670 
thanked God that the printing press 
and free schools had not invaded Vir- 
ginia. Every slave state before the 
war had laws making it a crime to 
teach a slave how to read. Kentucky 
flogged and imprisoned men_ for 
breaking the statute so far as teaching 
negroes to read the Bible. Virginia 
imprisoned women for teaching their 
own slaves the alphabet. 

With ignorance went a certain ‘n- 
tense wisdom; no people on earth had 
a more positive theology. Knowing 
little of this earth, they made it up by 
knowing much of the next. Only the 
most literal interpretation of the Bible 
was and is tolerated by the poor- 
er sort. New England bigotry at its 
worst was scholarly, and up to the 
times. In the eighteenth century 
witches and material views of hells 
and heavens were as far as the world 
had gone; and persecution was right- 
eousness. But Connecticut in the 
nineteenth century has gone a long 
range beyond its blue laws; and Roger 
Williams and Quakers can elbow 
Catholics and agnostics in Boston. 
The South, however, has not so fully 
outgrown its intolerance of free re- 
ligious opinion. To be suspected of 
holding evolution views or crediting 
Darwinism still exscinds professors 
from colleges and preachers from 
pulpits. Moral standards differ more 
widely than theological and relig- 
ious. Temperance reform was quite 
as potent at the North as abolli- 
tion of slavery; but the moonshiner 
haunts the mountains of Tennessee 
and Virginia with a full conviction 
that he is serving God and defending 
his civil rights. The glory of the 
South was its hospitality, and its chiv- 
alry. 

Poverty under such social condi- 
tions soon became chronic. There 
was a Class born to property, and an- 
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other to poverty; and these seldom 
passed over one to the other. In- 
stead of the northern village, where 
all the houses had a marked similarity, 
and even the fences were all of the 
same pattérn—at the South there 
would be one slaveholder’s dwelling 
surrounded by the hovels of his re- 
tainers. They voted for him, and did 
everything for him, but work; and 
they got the crumbs from his table. 
It was modified feudalism. The poor 
Yankee was always a man; the poor 
southerner was of no interest or in- 
fluence. His only resort was the wild- 
erness. He had no share with his 
neighbors. The town meeting never 
made him feel his equality; but the 
forest at least put out of sight all su- 
periors. He ruled over nature. The 
rich Yankee was enterprising; the rich 
Virginian was chivalrous. 

It took five slaves to do the work 
of one freeman. The average yield 
of grain by slave labor was six bushels, 
to twenty bushels for free labor. The 
hive was full of laborers to support a 
few drones. This was nota local ques- 
tion, but a national. One half of na- 
tional territory could not be shut up 
against thrift, and leave the rest to 
thrive as well as it might. It became 
a question of machinery against hand 
labor,a question of the nineteenth cen- 
tury methods against the seventeenth. 
New England pioneers, starting after 
those of Virginia, soon outstripped 
them. There were in 1800 nearly 
three hundred thousand people in the 
South beyond the Cumberland Moun- 
tains. Kentucky alone had consider- 
ably over one hundred thousand. Ohio 
had hardly five thousand. sut 
New England in the northwest soon 
overtook and outnumbered the South. 
While the latter was planning for gov- 
ernment aid to construct roads, New 
York built the Erie Canal; and Ohio 
immediately added two other great 
water thoroughfares without asking 
or receiving a dollar. When Jefferson 
went to Washington, he had eight 
rivers to cross, five of which he wrote 
were without bridges or ferries; but 
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New York and the Northwest built 
bridges as fast as they built turnpikes 
and canals. 

Back of the township lay the fam- 
ily, in historic evolution. The New 
England family was showing no signs 
as yet of disintegration. The age of 
divorces had not set in. The family 
was a very complete self-working 
unit. Every boy knew not only how 
to till the soil, but was a skilled crafts- 
man. In fact he was a rare exception 
who could not mend if not make his 
shoes, build his houses, butcher his 
own meat as well as raise it, build a 
good stone wall, and possibly shoe his 
own horse and tan his own leather. 
Every woman was able not only to 
make her own butter and cheese, but 
to spin the home-grown wool, weave 
it into cloth, and make every garment 
worn by the family. She also sup- 
plied the house with soap and can- 
dles, carpets, and bedding, besides be- 
ing abundantly able, when it was 
needed, to milk the cows or drive oxen 
or chop the fire-wood. In the South 
the family was soon a wholly different 
affair. jefferson and a few others 
trained their slaves to all sorts of in- 
dustries and trades, so that a family 
might become self-reliant. This was 
however a rare occurrence. The tem- 
perament of the blacks was against 
it; and it caused too close oversight 
on the part of the whites. When Jef- 
ferson failed in his effort to exclude 
slavery from the Louisiana Purchase, 
a great slave market was created 
therein. It was soon found to be more 
profitable to raise children for market 
than to raise corn or wheat or tobac- 
co. It is an almost incredible fact of 
our history that thousands of fathers 
sold their own children into the New 
Orleans market, and lived on the 
products. In New England pioneers 
looked over the borders to despise the 
unthrift. They abhorred and hated the 
injustice done the negro, and were 
horrified at the worse injustice done 
the cross of white and black. 

Side by side, often crossing over the 
lines, these two streams of national life 
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were evidently preparing for a strug- 
gle. One or the other must possess 
the Union. The treatment of Indians 
did not on the whole differ. The 
southerner more quickly shot down a 
red man; but the northener got him 
drunk and cheated him. The pious 
deacon, acting as Indian agent, paid 
him his government annuity at one 
end of a whiskey barrel, and took 
it back at the other end. Indian 
atrocities were the excuse for Indian 
wars of extermination. If the red 
man had written history, it would have 
recounted a series of white men’s 
atrocities; and it would have been 
more reliable history than that which 
we ourselves have written. 

Progress went along lines of tav- 
erns everywhere; and these became 
the homes of vulgarity and tippling 
and brawling. All along the turnpikes 
were such stations, affording ‘“accom- 
modation for man and beast.” ‘The 
food was good and the whiskey was 
honest,—but it was debauching. Pio- 
neers lost something of New England 
modesty. In the South the food was 
intolerable, and the shanties that 
passed for taverns were insufferable. 
Wilson savs: “The taverns are the 
most desolate and beggarly imagin- 
able, with dirty walls, while one or 
two old broken chairs and a bencl: 
form the furniture. You sit down to 
a meal the sight of which deadens the 
most eager appetite. You are sur- 
rounded by dirty, half naked blacks, 
male and female. The house ts raised 
by posts four or five feet, and the space 
below is left open for the hogs.” This 
description would not be worth quot 
ing if it had been a mere incident of 
pioneering; but it was as true in 1850 
as in 1800. The utter destruction oi 
wholesomeness began early in our na- 
tional career,—and the creation of de 
teriorated types of body. Cobbett 
wrote that drinking was our national 
disease; “even little boys at or under 
twelve go into stores and tip off 
drams.” But while this was true up 
to 1825 of both northern and southern 
lines of migrators, it remained a fixed 
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characteristic of the South. With it 
went furious passions and a love for 
brawls and fights. The North rapidly 
outgrew the rawness of a new settle- 
ment; at the South these conditions 
were counted desirable. Those who 
disliked or criticised were treated to 
abuse, or worse. Since the war I have 
attended school conventions in south- 
ern cities, and been compelled to sleep 
in rooms with six to twelve others. 
These were of all sorts, all tastes, all 
snores, and they kept all hours; if 
you got rest at all it would be after 
midnight. ‘To criticise social condi- 
tions at the South has never seemed 
tolerable to the native. Slavery was 
no better defended than its associate 
barbarisms. ‘To advocate change was 
to be an abolitionist. Savage retalia- 
tion was likely to be meted to the in- 
novator. 

It would, however, be a great mis- 
take to suppose this to be anything 
like a complete picture of these two 
parallel migrations. History has al- 
ways been made up of the clash and 
cooperation of dual ideas, dual races, 
and dual forces. Nature found her- 
self unable to bring out high life forms 
until she made male and female; and 
ever since it has been true that “one” 
can only come from “they twain.” The 
Shemite and Aryan stocks have from 
their origin been curiously interde- 
pendent; and progress has never been 
made by either alone. The Christian 
Church stagnated till Catholic and 
Protestant wrestled together for truth. 
So we shall find in the keenest sense 
that American institutions could never 
have been shaped into their profound 
power for covering this continent, 
without the South as well as the 
North. A rewriting of American his- 
tory will some day show that even 
African slavery has not been alto- 
gether a curse. It enabled Virginia 
to develop a class devoted to states- 
manship—the best students and most 
independent thinkers of the age. Eng- 
land and [rance with their older civ- 
ilization had no men to surpass Jeffer- 
son, Madison and Marshall. The 
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physical type was exceedingly fine, the 
moral key lofty. 

There wasa hardnessabout New Eng- 
land life at the best, that was lacking 
in Virginia. Hospitality was the first 
of southern virtues; economy the first 
in New England. Channing while tray- 
cling in the Southern States wrote in 
1799: “I blush for my own people 
when I compare the selfish prudence 
of a Yankee with the generous confi- 
dence of a Virginian. Here I find 
greater vices, but greater virtues, than 
| have left behind me. Could I only 
take from the Virginians their sens- 
uality and their slaves, | should think 
them the greatest people in_ the 
world.” There is no denying that 
slavery itself, while depressing the 
poor, gave a chivalry, courage, pride, 
strength of intellectual grasp and cul- 
ture to the higher class, that they 
could hardly have had otherwise. 
Travelers invariably felt as Channing 
did, that there was an educated charm 
about the Virginians not to be found 
in New England. But alas! the for- 
mer were on the down hill toad; the 
latter on the up grade. In 1830 Bos- 
ton was the hub, and Richmond had 
become provincial; and Channing 
lived to see it. The society that cre- 
ated Jefferson, Marshall, Mason, 
Clay, was an oligarchy; it stood on 
primogeniture, a state church, and 
slavery. But these statesmen them- 
selves legislated away primogeniture 
and the state church. There was noth- 
ing distinct for society to rest on 
after that but unrighteous human 
bondage, with its poisonous vices. 

The Declaration of Independence 
we owe to the South; but the first 
blow for freedom was struck by the 
North. Although the northern states 
abolished slavery of their own accord, 
it was Jefferson’s firm hand _ that 
kept. slavery out of the North- 
west Territory. Again and again did 
New England settlers coincide with 
those born in the West, to urge Con- 
gress to allow of a temporary use of 
slaves in Indiana, including Michigan 
and Illinois. It was firmly forbidden. 
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In 1785 Jefferson revised the stat- 
utes of Virginia to adopt gradual 
emancipation; but the legislature 
failed to ratify. 

New England went westward with 
her common schools and her colleges; 
but she never was able to create a unit 
of these ;the lower schools belonged to 
the state, the higher to the churches. 
It needed a Jeffersonian, sent from 
Washington, Judge Woodward, in 
Michigan, to plan a system of educa- 
tion large enough in spirit and broad 
enough in conception to make a unit 
of the work, from the kindergarten to 
the university. The South grasped 
most readily the federal system of in- 
dependent states, and saved the young 
republic from the powerful drift that 
set in toward a centralized aristocracy. 
Federalism as it was called, but which 
now we should term Centralism, 
lasted only from 1789 till 1800. Its 
greatest leader, Hamilton, advocated 
an executive for life, a senate for life, 
selected for wealth and intellect, and 
the abrogation of the states. Jeffer- 
son put an eternal quietus to this doc- 
trine. New England was more con- 
servative, the South more initiative. 
Hamilton surpassed as an organizer, 
Jefferson as an idealist. If at last the 
South seceded it must not be forgot- 
ten that New England under Jefferson 
discussed a Northern Confederacy; 
and during Madison’s administration 
refused fully to coOperate in the war 
with England, and practically with- 
drew from the united action of the 
nation. 

The theology and religion of the 
southern West had had their origin 
somewhat diverse from that of polli- 
tics and social economy. The latter 
came mainly from Virginia, the former 
from South Carolina. Here there was 
a sort of southern Puritanism domi- 
nant in society, a social rigidity un- 
like Virginian society, and much more 
resembling that of Massachusetts. It 
was Puritanism that had never gone 
out of the Episcopal church. While 
New England Puritanism made John 
Adams, that of South Carolina made 
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Calhoun — equally inflexible and 
chaste and devout. As this spirit 
crossed over into the newer territory, 
it stamped the forming states with a 
religious zeal. ‘This was immensely 
increased by the influx of Scotch 
Presbyterians, who in the middle of 
the eighteenth century began to come 
from Great Britain to escape persecu- 
tion. The latter for the most part 
took possession of the mountain dis- 
tricts and, while remaining poor, be- 
came a very important part of the pop- 
ulation of the newer southern states. 
During the civil war those mountain 
whites were found loyal to the Union, 
almost toa man. A totally different 
class were the “Crackers,” who filled 
up the Sand Hills of western Carolina 
and eastern Tennessee and adjacent 
districts. This was a degenerate stock, 
for which there was no office but to 
cumber the land and by stupidity to 
render it more desolate. On the east 
side of the mountains, Episcopalian 
Puritanism made Calhouns; on the 
west Presbyterian Puritanism made 
Andrew Jacksons. The former were 
scholarly, classical and proud of cul- 
ture, the latter were ignorant of books, 
but inherited an instinct for law and 
law-making, as well as for liberty. 
Such men as Jackson and Houston 
were not only most orthodox, but 
most loyal. 

When we needed a Lincoln, we 
found him to be a cross of North and 
South. On the one side, he had the 
free individualism of North Carolina 
and Kentucky, the coarse, bold, de- 
fiant temper ready to fight for his 
rights, thoroughly charged with the 
state rights spirit of Calhoun and the 
religious sentiment of Jackson; on 
the other, he had the love for law and 
respect for institutions bred in Illi- 
nois. Lincoln wedded the Union in 
his own temperament and education, 
before he was called on to hold the 
Union together by force of arms, 
Chase or Seward or Sumner in Lin- 
coln’s place would have irretrievably 
split the Union into fragments. More 


than this, Lincoln had an element of 
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superstition from his southern ances- 
try—a strong heredity of faith in fate. 
He believed God was with him—that 
he was led by God. He went to 
Washington with a belief, or a belief 
forming, that he was raised up by the 
Almighty to do His will. His execu- 
tive action was at first dilatory, wait- 
ing for the Lord to lead the way. He 
prayed when in difficulty. His con- 
fidence in God was infinitely useful to 
sustain him; and as statesmanship it 
worked well. On the other side Gen- 
eral Stonewall Jackson was getting 
the same heavenly illumination and 
guidance, the same stay in battle and 
light in counsel. A cold skeptic would 
have been worthless as President in 
1860. It needed a man charged with 
belief that Supreme Power was behind 
him. Seward’s Higher Law was not 
enough. Lincoln had the Higher- 
Law Giver. That which made Cal- 
houn a fanatic against the Union made 
Lincoln a fanatic for it. 

The southerner, without the town, 
naturally became a stronger lover of 
his state; and state pride grew into 
immense proportions. If the tide of 
migration had settled down at any 
point, and ceased altogether, each 
state would have been even more dan- 
gerously ready for asserting its in- 
dividual sovereignty. As it was, 
everything was preparing for that pe- 
culiar outburst of sentiment that 
caused the civil war. Northerners 
looked on with amazement when 
men of the noblest qualities and lov- 
ers of the Union pronounced deliber- 
ately for their states by preference to 
the United States. Robert E. Lee 
said: “I shall go with my State.” 
Alexander Stephens fought against 
rebellion, but declared himself obli- 
gated to his state above his country. 
The man of northern heredity and 
training could see in the war only a 
passion for slavery. It is true slavery 
had become inextricably fused with 
the sentiment of state rights: but the 
bottom difficulty was that the south- 
erner began without the town, and his 
unit of political life was the state. In 
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New York it was easy enough to see 
that, if a state could secede from the 
union, a county might secede from 
the state or a town from a county; in 
Virginia and Georgia this was not the 
way people argued or saw things. So 
the invaluable doctrine of independent 
but federated states became a lax and 
dangerous doctrine of states tempo- 
rarily leagued. But it must never be 
forgotten that a true reading of his- 
tory finds that the greatest inherent 
evils often work to the production of 
the greatest good. So it came about 
that the meanest traits of both North 
and South fused for blessings. With- 
out southern slavery and northern 
sycophancy we should not have be- 
gotten Oberlin in 1836; and without 
Oberlin who can say how long the 
coéducation we have had for the last 
half century would have been delayed? 

Could the two sections have gone 
straight on without collision, the 
social problem of America would have 
been different. But the southerner 
came North with long retinues of 
slaves, to spend his summers. The 
irritation was constant and increasing. 
Laws were required making the chil- 
dren of New England act as slave 
hunters. It was their duty to catch 
runaways and return them to bondage. 
Complicity in such a social state was 
repulsive and intolerable. The clash 
grew inevitable. and it would have 
come sooner only for our tendency 
to follow isothermal lines. It was 
clear that slavery could not stay inside 
its boundaries. The crack of the whip 
was heard in Congress. Sumner was 
bludgeoned for free discussion. Vir- 
vinia statesmen of 1790 and 1800 ab- 
horred slavery. In 1835 Madison de- 
clared it was the only danger to the 
perpetuity of our.government. But 
the descendants of these men became 
apologists and then defenders of hu- 
man bondage. A new church grew 
up in the place of the old state church; 
and it ransacked the Bible for argu- 
ments in favor of the great evil. The 
contest grew more and more to have a 
moral aspect. It was a terrible fight 
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of righteousness that never can be 
taught to respect state boundaries. 
The school houses of Maine whetted 
the argument. The prayer meetings 
of Vermont plead with God to send 
the Bible, and the right to read it, to 
the five millions of negro slaves. 
Apologists in the pulpit and dough- 
face deacons “churched” the suppli- 
ants; which was a sort of Yankee dra- 
gooning. 

But instead of war, the North grad- 
ually formulated a purpose to settle 
the question by migration. The 
isothermal line should no longer con- 
trol the westward tide of settlement. 
Massachusetts formed a Kansas Colo- 
nization society. It was termed the 
New England Emigration Aid So- 
ciety. Its purpose was to bend the 
line of migration southward, and take 
possession of the land that lay beyond 
slavery; and there plant free institu- 
tions. It was to be a purely peaceful 
move. Pioneers should be poured in 
with rapidity, and forestall the South. 
But the South was soon roused to a 
comprehension of the purpose and a 
determination to thwart it. It was a 
death struggle of two civilizations. 
Slavery had done its work; it had 
ceased to be anything but a curse; it 
was breeding vice that rotted to the 
core; it had paralyzed industry; had 
barred out free schools and manufac- 
tures: had degraded labor: multiplied 
poverty and ignorance; and created a 
religion of its own temper and calibre. 
New England had outgrown its nar- 
rowness. Its children were more vig- 
orous than itself. Illinois and Ohio 
and Michigan and Wisconsin and 
Iowa were great panoramas of thrift. 
The North had an immense love for 
the Union and the Constitution; but 
it had come to believe the Higher 
Law. The combatants were in no re- 


_spects well matched. The South was 


nearer Kansas; but the North was 
vastly more populous and wealthy. 
The South was quick to feel its dis- 
advantage and appeal to force. Like 
a flash it was accustomed to resent an 
attack with bowie knife or rifle. Its 
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popular sports were matches in which 
the combatants spared neither limb 
nor life. “Border rufhans” was not 
altogether a misnomer as applied to 
those who met the free-state settlers. 
They intended to burn, to destroy, to 
kill, and wipe out their rivals. New 
England was cool and resolute, but 
peaceful; it came to plant towns and 
organize a state; it carried ploughs 
and pens. The first clash was not un- 
derstood., It took time to study this 
new social life that came in with fire- 
brand and pistol. But the time was 
not long wasted. Beecher’s church 
raised a contribution to buy rifles to 
send to the free-state party. Heated 
conferences were held everywhere 
throughout the North. Those who 
would not have favored an attack on 
slavery, and who held it to be robbery 
to aid runaway negroes, resented the 
assault that denied free settlements of 
new lands under national laws. The 
plan was shrewdly devised and wisely 
conducted. | Free-state men simply 
claimed their right to settle homes: 
settlers claimed their right to establish 
social order, to make laws by majority 
vote, and create an honestly organized 
state. The sympathy of the North 
went over in a strong tide to those 
men who, under this cover, were really 
settling the question of slavery in 
America. The world had never before 
seen a parallel contest. It hurried for- 
ward abolition a whole half century. 
“Free-soil” and “free-state” were tak- 
ing terms where “abolition” was de- 
tested. The little Liberty party could 
rally but 156,000 votes; the new Re- 
publican party leaped into existence, 
1,341,264 strong—just short of a pop- 
ular victory. 

The slavery question was taken out 
of Congress: it was now a life and 
death struggle between the emigrat- 
ing powers of the North and the 
South. No northern party dared fail 
to stand by the rights of settlers to 
self-government. The only hope was 
in overawing the northerners, or in 
defrauding them. A dough-face 
President sent governor after gov- 
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ernor to aid in the effort to force a 
slave constitution on the territory. 
Congress tried to bribe the free-state 
settlers. The Supreme Court, packed 
for the service of slavery, did what it 
could to aid in the perfidy. Kansas 
had seven governors in five years. One 
of these, although a southerner, re- 
signed, because his manhood would 
not allow him to be base enough to 
break his oath of office: another was 
removed because not a_ sufficiently 
pliant tool. When the political par- 
ties began to form their platforms in 
1860, the struggle was narrowed down 
to this question: Have the people of 
the territory the right under the Con- 
stitution to prohibit slavery from be- 
ing one of its domestic institutions? 
Jouglass comprehended the issue and 
bitterly attacked the Emigrant Aid 
Society; for it was really a battle of 
emigrants—not of states or citizens. 
(;eorgia and Alabama legislatures 
proposed bills to aid emigration. 
They failed; money was less plentiful 
than at the North. Colonel Buford, of 
Alabama, sold his slaves and gave 
$20,000 to raise a company of three 
hundred to go to Kansas as settlers. 
lle promised them each fortv acres 
of land. But the pinch was that south- 
erners dared not take their slaves out- 
side of assured slavery territory. 
Stringfellow begged that two thou- 
sand slaves be brought into the terri- 
tory; but the owners took care not to 
risk it. Buford’s men were taken to 
a church, ostentatiously blessed, and 
each presented with a Bible, “a 
weapon more potent than Sharpe’s 
rifles.” But they carried rifles all the 
same, and bowie knives. At New 
Haven a company was started out 
with a gift of rifles, Beecher pledged 
twenty-five from Plymouth church. 
Professor Silliman and other Yale 
professors gave eacharifle. It turned 
out that Buford’s men could not 
plough or plant. The northerners 
could take care of themselves. Slaves 


brought in were helpless; and their 
owners had to work to support them. 
The struggle was not left wholly to 
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New England. Some of the southern 
poor whites realized that their salva- 
tion from degradation lay in throttling 
slavery. Others had felt the hand of 
the border invaders. No men were 
more resentful. Andrew Johnson, af- 
terwards our President, hated the 
slaveholder with a hate inconceivable 
to us. Jim Lane, afterwards senator, 
was a poor southerner. They did not 
abhor slavery, but hated the slave- 
holder. Lane said he would as soon 
own negroes as mules; but he fought 
as a leader on the .free-state side. 

There were four efforts to organize 
the territory into a state. The first 
constitution was known as the Tope- 
ka; and was made by the Free State 
citizens, who after the spring of 1855 
were in a majoritv. Congress refused 
to accept this document. President 
Pierce ordered the army to disperse 
the state organization. The Lecomp- 
ton constitution was the work of the 
Slave-labor party: and the people 
voted it down in 1858, while Congress 
accepted it. The territorial lecislature 
then ordered a constitutional conven- 
tion, in the spring of 1858. The result 
was the Leavenworth constitution. It 
was submitted to the people. and the 
Lecompton constitution resubmitted 
at the same time. The result was 
11,300 votes for the former. to 1,788 
for the latter. Congress fa‘: to act 
on this constitution. Finally the Wy- 
andotte constitution was framed and 
adopted by the people in 1850. Ina 
total vote of 16,000 the majority was 
about 9,000 in its favor. The United 
States refused to act until 1861. 
South Carolina was followed out of 
the senate chamber in Januarv of that 
vear by Florida, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. Then, with depleted numbers, 
the senate took up the question of the 
admission of Kansas into the Union, 
and acted promptly. 

It is not within my purpose to write 
a history of the Kansas struggle. It 
was the close of the career of New 
England as a colonizing power. The 
natural flow of population out of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts had set- 


tled western New York, Ohio and 
Michigan, had contributed a quota to 
other states,—and then its force was 
largely spent. Already the foreign 
element was making itself felt in the 
empty places of New England. Bos- 
ton was no longer Puritan; it was 
hardly sure at the polls that it was 
Yankee or American. Connecticut 
had dropped off its blue laws. After 
1833 the church was no longer sus- 
tained by state taxation in Massachu- 
setts. But between 1850 and 1860 
New England had roused itself to one 
more great migratory battle. This 
time the struggle was not with Pontiac 
nor with Tecumseh, but with String- 
fellow and Atchison and their white 
followers. The two civilizations that 
had contributed each its share to the 
character and glory of the republic 
had come to blows. They had grown 
more and more unlike. Hatred had 
taken the place of tolerance. When 
Kansas was admitted as a free state, 
it became a political necessity to abol- 
ish slavery elsewhere. The South 
was logical. It determined on seces- 
sion. Slavery no longer had a place 
in the Federal Union created by 
Washington, Franklin and Jefferson. 

Such was the clash of self-reliance 
and of slave-driving. On the one side 
had grown up a sentiment that to be 
idle was a sin against God. Every 
one was born to accomplish some- 
thing. No one could retire from 
business without hiding his head. 
Mrs. Trollope, in 1831, wrote of us: 
“Such unity of purpose and sympathy 
of feeling nowhere else exists except 
perhaps in an ant’s nest.” As the 
tide rolled westward it saw the mam- 
moth proportions of our national 
problem, and worked the harder. It 
hated sloth, it hated aristocracy, it 
hated shirking; it detested shiftless 
ways, and bad economy, and poor til- 
lage, as much as it detested slavery. 
The collision was inevitable with a 
svstem that despised labor, and was 
content with social habits based on 
shirking the equal bearing of the 
common burdens of hfe. 
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A REMARKABLE BOYS' CLUB. 
By Edith Parker Thomson. 


E are accustomed to look to 

great metropolitan centres for 

representative forms of organ- 
ized charity. The city of Fall River, 
however, which is apt to be associated 
only with cotton manufactories or 
possibly with a certain famous line 
of steamboats, has recently stepped 
into the foremost place as regards a 
peculiar phase of philanthropic work. 
On January 12, 1898, occurred the 
dedication of a building which has 
opened a new era in the history of 
boys’ clubs everywhere, and which 
honors the working boys of the “City 
of Spindles” as they are honored in 
no other city of this country or of the 
world. Many of our cities contain 
boys’ clubs of various kinds in flour- 
ishing condition; but nowhere has 
there been so remarkable a growth in 
the attendance and in general results 
of the work as at Fall River. Deeply 
impressed with the good accom- 
plished in this way among boys of the 
werking population, one of the large 
mill owners of that city has identified 
his name with the cause by becoming 
its most generous benefactor. 

The building of the Fall River 
Boys’ Club, lately erected at a cost of 
no less than $85,000, together with the 
land on which it stands, is the gift of 
Mr. Matthew C. D. Borden, a native 
of Fall River, although now a resident 
of New York. This building is 
unique. Located in the midst of the 
mill district, it is within easy reach of 
hundreds of the boys whom it is in- 
tended to benefit. Its beauty elevates 
the character of the whole locality. 
It not only secures to the Boys’ Club 
of Fall River unequalled advantages 
in the appointments of its club rooms, 
but it is, I think, the only building in 
the country devoted solely to such an 
object. Neither money nor labor has 
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been spared to adapt it in every way to 
the needs of its young occupants. The 
excellence of its equipment, however, 
is best appreciated after some acquaint- 
ance with the methods and aims of 
the work. 

The boys’ club movement was ina. 
gurated in this country by Rev. John 
C. Collins of New Haven, Conn., in 
1884. He believed that through the 
attractions of a club organization ef- 
fectual means might be found of keep- 
ing poor boys off the streets in the 
evening and of securing to them many 
home advantages, as well as an intel- 
lectual, moral and physical training 
which would convert possible crimi- 
nals into good citizens. The club 
which he started in New Haven 
proved a success, and similar clubs 
were soon introduced elsewhere. 

In 1889, the founding of such a 
hoys’ club was undertaken by Rev. 
E. A. Buck of Fall River, who has 
now. been in charge of mission work 
in that city for more than thirty years. 
He secured the assistance of an agent 
from the State society interested in 
this movement, and the club was or- 
ganized in January, 1890. From the 
outset, the Fall River Boys’ Club has 
stood on the most liberal basis. It is 
wholly independent of other organiza- 
tions, and citizens and benevolent so- 
cieties of every phase of religious faith 
have contributed gladly to its support. 
No distinction of race, creed or color 
can debar a boy from enjoyment of full 
club privileges. The idle, the worth- 
less, the thoroughly bad boy receives 
a ticket of membership if he wishes it, 
and stays as long as he makes no dis- 
turbance within the club. “Our 
warmest welcome,” said the superin- 
tendent, “ is for the barefooted, ragged 
and dirty boy.” It is for just such as 
these that the club exists, and it has 
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little room to spare for the boy of cul- 
tivated parents or of comfortable 
home. 

On its first night, early in 1890, the 
club met in a large, double store, with 
a hundred and forty-six boys present. 
As might have been expected, there 
was considerable curiosity on the part 
of the would-be members, much bois- 
terous fun anda great deal of disorder. 
The books, games and other means of 
entertainment were as nothing to the 
fun that might be had by teasing the 


ally overcome. When the boys who 
continued to make trouble were for- 
bidden entrance, they suddenly awoke 
to the value of their lost privileges, 
and while the attendance increased 
rapidly, good order in the club rooms 
soon became the rule. One by one, 
new features were added to the club’s 
attractions. A class in carpentering 
taught boys how to make useful arti- 
cles for their homes. The printing 
class, under a regular instructor, gave 
practical demonstration of its good 
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superintendent. He has since laugh- 
ingly confessed that he believes “one 
boy could plague a hundred and forty- 
six animals at once, but the torture 
a hundred and forty-six boys can put 
upon one man is very great.” 
Whatever doubts may have existed 
in their minds as to the immediate 
prospects of success, the superinten- 
dent and the board of directors, with 
Mr. Buck at its head, persisted in 
their course with the utmost courage 
and energy. Obstacles were gradu- 


workmanship in type-setting in a four- 
page paper, “Our Boys,” which has 
been issued monthly since 1895. The 
superintendent hopes soon to enlarge 
this paper to eight pages and to give 
the editorship into the hands of some 
of the older boys. Although the club 
does not yet possess a press, the type- 
setting for membership cards and 
other necessary printing has been done 
by the boys of this class. Classes in 
cobbling have repaired many pairs 
of shoes at low price for club mem- 
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bers, while clothing has been kept in 
good repair in the club sewing room. 
Perhaps nothing in the past history 
of the work has had so marked an in- 
fluence for good as the penny savings 
bank, which was started soon after the 
club was founded. The first year saw 
754 different deposits, the total sum 
deposited amounting to $112.94. 
Since then the deposits have averaged 
$200 a year. 
When an in- 
dividual de- 
posit be- 
comes large 
enough, it is 
transferred 
to a city 
bank. Thirty 
dollars, the 
largest of 
the.s¢ 
amounts, 
was recently 
so trans- 
ferred forone 
of the boys. 
Funds once 
deposited are 
seldom with- 
drawn except 
for the pur- 
chase of 
clothing or 
necessary ar- 
ticles. One 
copy of “Our 
Boys” called 
attention to 
the fact that 
two boys 
were not de- 
positing because “helping their mother 
to pay for a new wringing machine.” 
This is an instance of the thrift and 
helpfulness developedin boys whoonce 
seemed incapable of such qualities. 
In November, 1895, came a notable 
addition to the work, in the shape of a 
farm in the outskirts of Fall River, 
donated by one of the citizens. This 
is of peculiar value in caring tempora- 
rily for homeless or invalid boys, and 
in the summer it has furnished a vaca- 
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tion home for very many. At the 
close of 1896, more than three hun- 
dred boys had passed a day there, 
while one hundred and twenty-six had 
spent a week on the farm. The club 
corporation now holds 223 acres of 
farm land, with several buildings, 
which accommodate about twenty-five 
boys at a time. While on the farm, 
the boys live under a very interesting 
system of 
city gov- 
ernment in 
miniature. 
They elect a 
mayor, clerk 
and four al- 
dermen, and 
a messenger 
is appointed 
to go for 
milk daily to 
a farm some 
distance 
away. The 
rules drawn 
up voluntari- 
lv by the 
youthful citi- 
zens include 
the follow- 
ing: 

Any boy re- 
fusing to do 
work assigned 
him may be 
fined two cents. 

Swearing, the 
Same, 

Smoking cig- 
arettes fined 
two cents. 


The house- 
hold work is done by the boys, each 
taking his turn at washing dishes, 
chopping wood, making beds, etc., 
and their ability and readiness to 
work was well tested by the construc- 
tion and laying of a sewer pipe of 200 
feet, which they accomplished very 
successfully. 

No one can see the happy faces that 
gather in the new building every even- 
ing without a thrill of enthusiasm. 
If the new club house does nothing 
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else, it is sure to make [all River a 
cleaner city; and we have not yet lost 
faith in the old adage that “cleanliness 
is next to godliness.” 

“Boys,” the superintendent said on 
their first evening in their new quar- 
ters, “what is going to happen if any 
one comes in here with dirty face or 
hands?” 

“Put him out,” shouted a chorus 
of voices. 

Indeed, nothing so impresses the 
visitor looking over that great com- 
pany of boys, every one of whom has 
come from the poorest sections of the 
city, as the fresh, clean faces that greet 
him on all sides, and the general neat- 
ness of each one’s personal appear- 
ance. Nor does anything in all that 
beautiful building prove the centre of 
sO great attraction as the swimming 
pool. 

Since the new building was opened, 
the boys pay five cents a month for 
their membership tickets, which admit 
them to the lectures, reading and 
game rooms and to other ordinary 
privileges; but additional tickets at 
one cent each are issued for admission 
to the swimming tank. Means of 
earning money will be found for boys 


who cannot pay. The swimming tick- 
ets hold good for a single evening and 
for one hour only. Thus a red ticket 
admits boys to the pool from seven to 
eight o'clock, a blue ticket from eight 
to nine, and a yellow one from nine 
to ten. The pool is twenty-eight by 
thirty feet, with sloping bottom, af- 
fording from three to five feet depth 
of water. The temperature is usually 
kept at about 80 degrees F. An ex- 
pert swimmer is always in charge 
ready to give instruction. Every boy 
must bring his own towel,—he may 
buy them at the club for three cents 
each, — or he may hire one there for 
one cent. The appointments in 
shower baths, lavatories and dressing 
rooms are all of the best. During 
the first three weeks after the building 
was opened, 1506 swimming tickets 
were purchased. The largest num- 
ber of boys yet in the pool in a single 
evening is I8o. 

Next in popular favor stands the 
gymnasium. Here, too, the boys are 
admitted by ticket during three suc- 
cessive hours, their tickets costing 
five cents a month in addition to the 
regular membership fee. Two com- 
petent trainers conduct the classes, 


TIIOMAS CHEW. 


Superintendent of the Fall River Boys’ Club. 
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ance for the first 
three weeks was 
10,136. About 500 
are entertained on 
an ordinary even- 
ing, the number 
on Saturday 
nights being much 
larger this. 
Boys under four- 
teen are expected 
to leave ordinarily 
at nine o'clock. 
Everything 
about the building 
is most attractive. 
The handsome 
portico of the en- 
trance, the beauti- 


MAIN ENTRANCE, 


and every necessary appliance is at 


hand, including a running’ track, 
which occupies a gallery. On one 
evening recently seventy-five boys 


made use of the gymnasium, and 847 
tickets were issued during the three 
weeks above mentioned. The room 
accommodates comfortably a class of 
thirty on the floor at one time. 

An excellent bowling alley, working 
on the same plan as the gymnasium 
and swimming pool, is another feature 
of the new club-house which attracts 
the boys in large numbers, the three 
weeks showing an attendance of 650. 
Tickets here are three cents each, the 
one cent fee which was at first tried 
drawing too many to accommodate. 
It was found, too, that the boys appre- 
ciated most those privileges which 
were paid for. 

The club-house is open every even- 
ing from 6:30 to Io p. m., during the 
day on Saturdays, and for a short pe- 
riod on Sunday afternoon, when a 
singing class of about 250 members is 
trained by a professional teacher. Ihe 
club has numbered 1800 members; 
but the membership is renewed from 
-year to year, and within the season of 
1898, which began with the opening 
of the new building, 1206 names have 
been recorded. The total attend- 


ful mosaic on the 
main floor, the 
large fireplace with its inviting seats in 
the east hall, and the fine wood-work 
and daintily tinted walls make it a 
model work of its kind. The stairway 
windows and the transoms are all of 
costly opalescent and tinted glass, 
which gleams with a soft lustre in the 
electric light; but most striking of all 
is the circular ceiling light over the 
main hall. When brightened in the 
evening by the electric lighting above, 
its rich tints and harmonious blend- 
ing of color add to the building 
a finishing touch of exquisite ef- 
fect. 

Some of the older boys are chosen 
to receive the tickets and distribute 
books or games as the others arrive. 
The reading room is always well 
filled, and the pleasant game rooms 
with their crokinole and checker 
boards present an interesting picture, 
On an upper floor the club orchestra 
of about fifteen members meets regu- 
larly for practice, and the really good 
music which these boys can give in 
the audience hall on a Saturday night 
is well worth the hearing. Classes 
in history and in elocution and oratory 
are about to be started under the care 
of college graduates; and the best re- 
sults are expected from a class in par- 
liamentary law, where the boys take 
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turns in presiding over formal meet- 
ings. 

Saturday night is the gala night at 
the club, when all come in anticipation 
of some general entertainment. That 
phase of the work is well provided for 
in the new building, which contains a 
prettily decorated audience hall of 527 
seats. The brick wall of this little 
theatre can be pushed up like a cur- 
tain, so throwing open the gymna- 
sium, where extra seats may be placed 
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write compositions on the subject: 
“The Happiest Day of My Life.” On 
one of these papers the heading was 
duly written out, and then followed 
the single pathetic sentence: “I never 
had a happy day in my life.” Re- 
membering the multitude of children 
whom the little boy writing those 
words represents, the amount of hap- 
piness infused into so many young 
lives by a club like this is of it- 
self ample ground for its existence. 


THE RECEPTION HALL. 


in case of over crowding. In this way 
more than 900 boys were seated on 
the opening night. As they are usu- 
ally admitted to the hall by small de- 
tachments, and dismissed in similar 
manner, there is no confusion. Lee- 
tures, a magic lantern belonging to 
the club, and musical performances of 
various sorts generally furnish the 
entertainments. 

Not long ago the superintendent of 
schools in Fall River requested that 
the scholars of certain grades should 


But it is not for this reason alone 
that the Boys’ Club claims the sympa- 
thy and support of the public. Such 
a club is first of all a society that pre- 
vents crime. One out of every seven 
members of the Fall River Boys’ Club 
is fatherless, one out of eleven mother- 
less, and one in twenty orphaned. 
Many are the children of drunken par- 
ents. [Prison statistics prove that in 
the case of nearly half the prisoners 
home influences were either wholly 
lacking or of the worst character. A 
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|} aimed at is no 
mere theory, but a 
thoroughly ac- 
complished fact. 
Two of the Fall 
River school 
teachers have tes- 
tified that some of 
their worst boys 
are completely 
changed since 
joining the Boys’ 
Club. One teach- 
er, noticing the 
ready answers ob- 
tained on ques- 
tions beyond the 
range of school 


studies, asked how 


THE GYMNASIUM. 
large proportion even of those consid- 


ered “reformable” have grown up 
without homes. The majority of the 
pfisoners have never had _ reliable 


means of self support. The Boys’ 
Club not only offers shelter and edu- 
cational opportunities, but its superin- 
tendent keeps a careful watch over the 
welfare of each of the boys. In the 
Fall River Club, as elsewhere, record 
is kept of the name, age, birthplace 
and occupation of 


the boys’ knew. 
“Why, there’s a book in_ the 
Club tells all about it,” 
was the reply. When, not long ago, 
four rough boys were arrested for 
breaking into a store at night, a fifth, 
their former chum, confessed that, 
had he not become interested in the 
Boys’ Club, he would have joined 
them and been arrested also. The 
work is as yet too new to permit of 
any complete set of statistics as to the 


every boy, as well 


as of the occupa- 
tion of his father 
and mother. His 
physical condition 
is made a matter 
of importance; 
and now that in- 
creased facilities 
are at hand, a 
boy’s natural bent, 
if he has one, will 
become a subject 
of study, and he 
will receive all the 
encouragement or 


assistance  neces- 
sary to his ad- 
vancement. 


Abundant proofs 


are at hand that 
the improvement 


THE READING ROOM. 
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actual results achieved; but a most 
interesting plan, with this im view, is 
now under way. lhe first thousand 
names registered aiter the opening of 
the new building have been laid away 
in the vault of a city bank, that the 
record of the development of these 
boys at the close of ten vears may give 
positive and thorough information as 
to the value of a bovs’ club. The best 
results, according to Superintendent 
Chew, are obtained from boys taken in 
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skillful management of Mr. [Thomas 
Chew, who has held the position of 
superintendent of the club since its 
formation. The experience of that 
first evening in 1890 became long ago 
a thing of the past. As we walked 
through the great playroom crowded 
to overflowing, the air was filled with 
the sound of feet on the bare floor 
and with noisy chatter and laughter. 
Conversation in ordinary tones was 
next to impossible. The small boys 


THE AUDIENCE HALL. 


when under fourteen vears of age, and 
the management greatly prefers such 
applicants. ‘The club, however, con- 
tains many boys of larger growth, who 
entered when voung and who have 
¢rown up in the club. Some of these 
often prove efficient helpers, one hav- 
ing been employed for a time as assist- 
ant at a salary of $3.50 a week. 

The perfect order that is maintained 
is one of the most remarkable signs of 
the success of this enterprise: and it 1s 
due almost solelv to the patience and 


were preparing to leave the room at 
the end of their hour, to make way 
for another set. Suddenly the super- 
intendent took from his pocket a small 
whistle and blew upon it. In an in- 
stant there fell a silence fairly startling 
bv contrast. ‘The clock’s solemn tick- 
ing never seemed so loud, and we 
could have heard a pin drop. Every 
eve was turned toward him. Then 
he quietly dismissed them, and the lit- 
tle fellows filed out in good order. 
()ne who has had many dealings with 
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BOYS” CLUB. 


CLAss IN THE GYMNASIUM. 


boys of this class, who know nothing 
of home restraint, can appreciate the 
struggle and the triumph represented 
by this apparently simple little act. 
Even more striking is the good be- 
havior of the eight or nine hundred 
boys who gather in the audience hall 
for the weekly entertainment. On 
one such occasion recently, forty or 
fifty bovs were observed crowded 
about the fast closed door of the club- 
house long after the entertainment 
had begun and despite the fact that 
more room was to be found inside. 


On inquiring what they had done to 
be so shut out, the superintendent re- 
plied, “They were pushing.” How 
unfortunate that his control is limited 
to the Fall River Boys’ Club! Later, 
during an intermission, the doors 
were opened and the bovs passed 
meekly in, but one was heard to ex- 
claim as he caught sight of the brightlv 
lighted hall, “Gein’ ta get a smell of it, 
anyway. No single act of disobedi- 
ence is allowed to pass, even if good 
order requires the sending out of halt 
a gallery tull of bovs, as once had to 
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be done; and as a result the most vo- 
ciferous laughter and applause, if un- 
duly prolonged, is instantly hushed 
by the superintendent’s whistle. At 
the bottom of all the success lies the 
fact that the boys are made to feel 
the club their own, and the building 
also theirs, and that they alone are 
responsible tor the honor ot the one 
and the good condition of the other. 
Their only punishment is suspension 
from the club, and this is seldom neces- 
sary for more than a few days. 

With the good work done by such 
a club in the past, and with the grand 
opportunities lately opened up bv this 
magnificent gift, Fall River surelv has 


every reason to hope for a body of 
worthy citizens in the future. Much 
that has been related of the Fall River 
club might be said with equal truth of 
the clubs in Worcester, Bridgeport, 
Holvoke, Newton and many other 
New England manufacturing towns, 
where such work has thus tar taken 
the firmest foothold. In New York 
various charitable organizations are 
making this a feature of their work. 
May these brave efforts in training 
boys for citizenship inspire many a 
worker throughout our land; for the 
bovs’ club carries us one step onward 
in the solution of the great social 
problems that confront us. 
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THE SHARPSHOOTER. 


Liv Minna lrving. 


soldier went riding away to the war, 

A With a sword and a sash and a jacket ot blue; 

The notes of the bugle were sweet on the air, 
And the drummer was beating a merry tattoo. 
But his sweetheart was left in the dawn and the dew, 
\Vith the tears of love and of fear on her tace, 
\\ hile the cluster of roses she wore at her breast 
Was broken and crushed by his parting embrace. 


The soldier came riding home trom the war, 

To the cheers and the music that welcome the brave. 

The ivy had hidden the latch of her door, 

And green were the grasses that covered her grave. 

For the sharpshooter Death threugh the trenches had passed, 
And left him unharmed in the tempest of lead, 

To stop at the little white house in the North, 

And take for his target a pretty brown head. 


} 
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THE PRESAGE OF WINTER. 
By Frank Roe Batchelder. 
HE glory that was Autumn’s wanes apace; 
The month of somber clouds and sullen skies 

Brings sad, still days, when every bird that flies 
Is headed southward; in dear Nature's face 
Lines of foreboding and of care we trace. 
The last belated crow complaining cries 
From the deserted pines; the herbage dies; 
Dull hues the Summer's gorgeous tints replace. 
The unruffled lake lies in depressing calm ;— 
Substance from shadow scarce can be discerned. 
Set nude against the sky, the leaf-shorn trees 
Lack even the impulse of a passing breeze; 
And all things seem to wait some certain harm 
Since southward o’er the line the sun returned. 
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COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE. 


By E. C. Gardner. 


Illustrated from sketches by the author, and plans from Norman's and Benjamin's old hand-books. 


SPIRE IN FARMINGTON, CONN, 


HE buildings of the first English 

colonists in America were ex- 

tremely simple. According to 
Mr. Ruskin in some of his more rea- 
sonable moods, and according to the 
uniformly wise and logical opinions 
of Viollet le Duc, from what might be 
called the anatomical point of view 
they were good architecture. Those 
who built them, supplied their needs 
by the candid, unpretentious use of 
the materials and resources at their 
command. At first they converted 
the trunks of the forest trees into log 
houses, plainly fashioned to protect 
their inmates from the unkind ele- 
ments, including the aboriginal sav- 
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ages and other wild beasts. They 
built block-houses, which were not 
merely domestic abodes, but also mil- 
itary posts and garrisons, — the latter 
in a small way, it is true; but every- 
thing was small in the beginning of 
the nation except the country itself 
and the courage and faith of the peo- 
ple. As soon as they had sawmills, 
which were among the first manufac- 
turing establishments, they built plain 
rectangular houses, one or two stories 
high, with two or four rooms on each 
floor, the roofs being common gables 
or gambrels. These were built, partly 
at least, of sawn timber and covered 
with clapboards and shingles, the lat- 
ter commonly rived and more or less 
shaven. There was sure to be a big 
stone or brick chimney in the center 
of the house, or perhaps one at each 


SPIRE IN ASHFIELD, MASS. 
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but tremendously stubborn hu- 
mility, to the rocky, windswept 
hillsides, they had at least the 
charm of quiet simplicity and 
graceful adaptation to the land- 
scape which they civilized and 
adorned. 

The roof treatment of these 
primitive types varied in the dif- 
ferent colonies, and changed as 
the years passed by. In fact, the 
variation of roof lines was the 
most prominent characteristic of 
species, both as to origin and 
chronology. Differences of cli- 


end; for, mate and varying domestic usages 
w hatever ' brought or inherited from Europe, led 
else our 4 ~ to minor differences of plan; but, as 
forefathers ~ the shape of a man’s head is apt to be 
left un- an indica- 
done, there tion of his 
was no character, 
stinginess the 
in their phrenology 
notions of of the roof 
warmth indicates 
either in with more 
this world or less ac- 
or in the curacy the 
world to alo age and 
come. As family to 
have inti- which the 
mated, house  be- 


from a certain point of view the real longs. The English who colonized 
architecture of these houses, as far as Massachusetts and 
it went, was as good as thatofa Greek Virginia repro- 
temple or a Gothic cathedral. They duced, as soon 
were strictly 
utilitarian. There 
was no attempt 
to make them 
beautiful; but, 
planting them- 
selves gradually 
all over New 
England, shad- 
ed by sweeping 
elms and the 
solid verdure of ae 

ples in the val- 
leys, or clinging 
with an appear- —* 
ance of humility, COLONIAL HOUSES IN SPRINGFIELD. 
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HOUSE IN AGAWAM, 


as they could, the moderately 
pitched hipped roofs under which 
their fathers had lived; and the pro- 
totypes of the old brick houses along 
the Atlantic coast of New England 
and in the valley of the James are 
serving the present day and genera- 
tion in England. Wherever Dutch 
influence prevailed, there was a ten- 
dency to breadth rather than height, 
—so prone is man to self-repetition; 
although the most striking character- 
istic of the distinctly Dutch colonial 
buildings is the high pitched roof 
with the battlemented gables. But 
these gables belong rather to the town 
than the country. Where there was 
plenty of room, the Dutchman flat- 
tened himself. 

The distinct types of colonial roofs 
are few and easily remembered. The 
plain, symmetrical gable, both slopes 
of the roof being of the same length, 
is the simplest. The variation of this 
type so often found in New England, 
where the roof at the back side is ex- 
tended to cover additional rooms on 
the ground floor, and perhaps trun- 
cated chambers in the case of a two 
story house, is sometimes considered 
an original fashion; but in most if not 
all cases I think it was an amend- 
ment, indicative of the former New 
England tendency to enlarge the fam- 
ily and at the same time provide for 
its growth by added room, rather than 


by closer pack- 
ing. The house 
in which the two 
Presidents Ad- 
ams were born 
is of style, 
and confirms the 
fact that great 
men are com- 
monly born in 
small houses. 
The hump- 
backed gambrel 
roof is a familiar 
type; and _ this, 
too, is sometimes 
found with the 
upper and flatter 
slope pulled down behind to cover 
more room on the first floor. An- 
other family is distinguished by a 
hipped roof, which on a square house 
culminates in a mathematical point 
over the centre of the building, and 
upon an oblong plan produces a ridge 
of some length. A fourth type is the 
truncated hip, which is in fact the 


IN GREENFIELD. 


mansard. The high-stepped battle- 
ments of the Dutch houses merely 
give a different termination to what is 
in reality a plain gabled roof; and the 
roofs called “flat” are hipped roofs 
of so slight a pitch as to be invisible 
except from a distance. For archi- 
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CORINTHIAN CAPITAL, 


The designs on this and the four following 


ant’ by J. Norman, published in Boston in 1786. 


tectural effects such roofs might as 
well be omitted, especially when they 
are surrounded by balustrades. 

So it appears that there were not 
more than half a dozen different styles 
of roofs in the good old times, each 
one of which had a logical reason for 
its shape; now there are as many roofs 
as houses, and each one is more un- 
accountable than its neighbor. A 
brief list of important colonial houses 
in New England showed that of twen- 
ty-four built before the war of the 
Revolution eighteen had gambrel 
roofs, two were gables and four were 
finished with truncated hips or man- 
sards. Of sixteen built in the last 
quarter of the last century, only one 
had a gambrel roof, three were ac- 
cording to Mansard, and all the rest 
were, not modern “flats,” but covered 


ages are re- 
produced from ‘*“*The Town and Country Builder’s Assist- 
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with flat roofs. Another list might 
show different results, but this is sug- 
gestive of the changes of fashion. It 
is by no means true that the majority 
of American houses have ever been 
flat headed at any period. The pitched 
gable has always prevailed over all 
others and is likely to do so for many 
years to come. But when architec- 
ture became fashionable, it inclined 
to classic authorities, and in classic 
work, although the roof is still at the 
top constructively, it is a secondary 
consideration architecturally, at least 
in domestic work; and until near the 
beginning of the present century 
there was little but domestic building 
that was worth studying or remem- 
bering — naturally so, for I suppose 
there is no other part of the earth 
where the value of the individual 
home has been so clearly recognized 
as in America, no country in which 
domestic life has been such a control- 
ling element in the growth and devel- 
opment of the great mass of the peo- 
ple from the very first. But aside 
from this fact, the colonists had little 
use for public buildings for legislative 
or municipal purposes, the Church 
being practically the State, and the 
meeting-house accommodating the 
town meeting and the caucus. For 
the Puritans to have built meeting- 
houses, large or small, that resembled 
in the remotest degree the ecclesiasti- 
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cal architecture of medizval Europe 
would have been not merely impossi- 
ble, but a thousand times worse than 
that,— sinful. So when the time 
came for what Mr. Ruskin considers 
the principal part of architecture, i. e., 
ornamentation, its first display was 
upon domestic buildings. 

Many devout citizens gradually ac- 
cumulated worldly wealth, by the 
manufacture of New England rum, 
by shrewd traffic in persons of Afri- 
can birth, and by other legitimate in- 
dustries and commercial ventures. 
Such wealthy citizens would seriously 
incline to more expensive dwellings. 
It was not to be expected that the artis- 
tic instinct, which is not imitative, but 
rather creative and inventive, had 
been stimulated by the harsh and 
struggling experiences that were 
foreordained for the men and women 
who colonized America. We often 
wonder at the large quantity of ances- 
tors and furniture that came over in 
the Mayflower. There was also an 
amazing amount of condensed piety, 
but if there was any artistic cult 
stowed away in the hold, it was either 
carried back to England or blown 
away by the gales from the northeast, 
long before the forest primeval was 
cleared, the soil subdued, and the red 
men exterminated. For a good many 
generations, our ancestors found 
enough for their hands to do without 
philosophizing on the essential ele- 
ments of beauty. They were suffi- 
ciently concerned, though sometimes 
mistaken, about the Good and the 
True, but the Beautiful was not treat- 
ed as a means of saving grace, either 
in their preaching or in their practice. 
If, along with their highly developed 
religious and business tendencies, 
they had possessed even a small frac- 
tion of the esthetic intuitions of the 
heathen Greeks, or of the superstitious 
monks of the 11th and 12th centuries, 
the architecture called “colonial,” — 
though “Georgian” is a better name 
— would never have been born. That 
divine recognition of the eternal fit- 
ness which seems to have been the 
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birthright of the Greeks, at least in 
their material activities, would have 
enabled the people who founded this 
nation, in the fear of the Lord and the 
resolute determination to do as they 
pleased, to give their buildings a per- 
fection of form and a wealth of origi- 
nal decoration, worthy of their unique 
opportunity, worthy to be inscribed 
on that magnificent blank page that 
was opened before them; something 
indigenous to the soil and climate and 
naturally developed from their un- 
limited resources. 

How it may have been in other di- 
rections I will not venture to affirm; 
but in their architectural methods our 
forefathers appear to have been Ro- 
man rather than Greek. The Roman, 
first of all things, determined the plan 
and construction of his buildings with 
reference to the uses for which they 
were intended—which was quite right; 
so did the Greek; ‘but the Roman 
rarely had any other than a utilitarian 
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motive. He knew, none 
better, the value of art 
commercially, socially and 
perhaps politically, — in- 
deed nothing was worth 
much in his opinion that 
had not political signifi- 
cance; but it never seemed 
to occur to him that his 
construction, magnificent 
+; as it was, might be frankly 
revealed and still be beau- 
tiful, dignified and refined. 
* The Greek never lost sight 
jg of that fact, and the world 
4. has never lost sight of his 
' work. After the majestic 
i dome of the Roman Pan- 
j- theon had been raised with 
such marvelous skill, 
_ Greek architects applied to 
the interior various col- 
* umns, pilasters and cor- 
+ nices, which form no part 
. of the walls themselves, 
t and attached a grand por- 
{ tico like a fragment of an 

Athenian temple to its con- 

vex outer surface. In sim- 
ilar way the Baths of Caracalla and 
Vespasian’s Coliseum were most 
grandly built, apparently without any 
regard to the decoration which they 
were destined to receive. Then those 
inimitable Greek architects, with the 
genius which was never wholly ex- 
tinguished by conquest and oppres- 
sion, applied and adapted to those 
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vast and wonderful structures, the 
beautiful orders which were to them 
the very alphabet of art. 

The old time merchant princes of 
Salem and Boston and ‘Portsmouth 
and the prosperous planters of the 
Genesee Valley and of Maryland and 
Virginia were not Roman emperors, 
and they had no Greek architects to 
ornament their square, comfortable 
and altogether homelike dwellings; 
but they had intelligent builders who 
were comparatively honest; and the 
builders had books, both home-made 
and foreign. These books alone suf- 


ficiently account for the origin, de- 
velopment and_ characteristics cof 
American colonial architecture. There 
was one book published in Boston 
about the time of the Revolution: 
“The Town and Country Builder’s As- 
sistant,” by J. Norman, Architect, the 
introduction to which is worth quot- 
ing. After the encouraging assur- 
ance that the plates and text are 
“made familiar to the meanest ca- 
pacity,’ the author says: 

“The greatest Pleasure that builders and 
workmen of all kinds have of late years 
taken in the study of Architecture, and the 
great Advantages that have accrued to 


those for whom they have been employed, 
by having their work executed in a much 


neater and more magnificent Manner than 
was ever done in this Country before, has 
been the real Motive that induced me to 
the Compiling of this Work for their fut- 
ure Improvement. Besides as the study of 
Architecture is truly delightful in all its 
processes, its practise is evidently of the 
greatest Importance to Artificers in gen- 
eral, and its rules so easy as to be acquired 
at leisure times, when the Business of Day 
is over by way of Diversion. ‘Tis a Mat- 
ter of very great Surprise to me how any 
Person dare presume to discourage others 
from the Study thereof, and render them 
often less serviceable to the Public than so 
many Brutes. But to prevent this infection 
from diffusing its poisonous effluvias any 
further, and in consideration that amongst 
all sorts of people there are some in whom 
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nature has implanted that noble Faculty of 

the soul called , REASON WHEREBY 
WE JUDGE OF THINGS, I have there- 
fore at very great expense compiled this 
work for the common good of all Men of 
Reason” &c., &c. 

Evidently then, as now, architects 
were sometimes fired with a mission- 
ary spirit, and Boston had begun to 
be Bostonian. 

There was a small book published 
at Greenfield, Mass., just a hundred 
years ago, by Arther Benjamin. To 
this, which was a thoroughly practi- 
cal treatise, and to its author, who was 
a no less practical builder, is due by 
far the greater part of the good colo- 
nial architecture in western New 
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England. How much farther its in- 
fluence extended no man can say. It 
would be well if our cotemporarv 
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practitioners would study and some- 
times follow it. 

There is something almost pathetic 
in the first attempts at ornamentation 
of the earlier colonial houses, some- 
thing suggestive of the way in which 
a child of poverty pins a bit of gay 
ribbon or accidentally found orna- 
ment to her coarse attire; and again. 
as the first delightful dawning of in- 
telligence in the form that holds a 
human soul appears in the smiling 
face of the child, so the first manifest- 
ation of an artistic spirit in the building 
of the home appears on the most con- 
spicuous feature of its countenance. 
Long before there was any thought 
of changing the former construc- 
tion of the plain, rectangular house, 
long before fashion had set the 
downward pace in the shaping of the 
roofs, both the front door and the 


‘window over the door, if the house 


was two stories in height, were mod- 
estly or otherwise decorated by some 
feature, the details of which were orig- 
inally designed by architects whose 
tools rust, whose bodies dust, 
whose souls are with the saints, we 
trust.” Sometimes it was a shelter- 
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BUILDER’ ASSISTANT: 


ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY TO BE UNDERSTOOD, 
BY 


BUILDERS AND WORKMEN IN GENERAL. 


and EASY RUE SEB SS, 


Made familiar to the meane& Capacity, 
ox DRAWINGw WORKING, 


The FIVE ORDERS of Columns entire: or any Part of an Order, without Regard to the Module « 
Diameter. 


did to txrich thew 
With theis Rusicks, Plutings, Cablings, Dentules, Modillions, &, 


fo to Proportion 


Their Doors, Windows, Intercolumnations, Portico’s and Areades, 


TOGETHER WITH 


A Variety of Rating, Circular, Ser led, Compound, and. Contra@ed Pedements; aud the true F 
adering of their Raking and Returned Cornices; and Mouldings for Capping their Dentules and Modillians. 


UI. Block and Cnataliver Cornices, Ruftick Quoin, Cornices .proportioned rooms, of any Height, Angle 
Brackets, Mouldings for Taberaacle Frames, Pa elling, and Centering for Groins, Trufled Partit? 
Girders, Roofs and Dooms, 

The various methods of forming the Heads of circular Eliptical Niches and Buffets, the feveral kinds ofGtair- 
cafes, to form the Arch, or Mould, to the Hand-Rail of a Pair of Stairs, which is the circular,’ Part of the 
two firft Steps, © as to make it ftand perpendicular over the Ground, or Plan, and the Manner of Squarin 
the Rail without fetting it up in its Pofition. With Pulpits, fpires for Steeples, Chimney pieces. Chind 
Lattice-work for Gates, Pailings &c. 


The Whole illuftrated by upwards of .200 Example:, Engravedin 6c Folio Copper plates. 
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Engraved Priated aad Sold by J. NORMAN, Aacntrscr Engraver at his Shop near the Boltoa-Stove. 
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PLANS OF COLONIAL MANSIONS. 


These designs and those which follow are reproduced from ‘Ashr Benjamin's The Country Builder's \ssistant,”’ 
published at Greenfield, Massachusetts, 1797. 


ing hood supported on brackets more 
or less carved and molded, sometimes 
a graceful portico, often a Palladian 
window, a sort of Lilliputian remind- 
er of the grandeur of old Italian pal- 
aces. All of these details were affect- 
ed by heredity and the period in which 
they were built. The English would 
be English still, and the Dutch, 
Dutch, whether in the decoration of 
their door ways, in their religious for- 
malities, or the fashion of their wives’ 
bonnets. 

Edward Eggleston’s remark, that 
“it is difficult to originate, even in a 
new country,” has been quoted as ap- 
plicable to the colonial habit of vain 
repetition in the matter of architec- 
ture. The substance of the remark 
is at least as old as Solomon, 
barring the “new country” clause; 
and of all people in the world, the 
pioneers of an unsubdued continent 


should be excused from other inven- 
tions than those born of necessity. As 
a matter of fact, our colonial ances- 
tors, like everybody else, invented 
when they must, and imitated and ap- 
propriated when they could. But the 
adaptations to their needs and condi- 
tions of the forms which they chose 
to imitate sometimes amounted al- 
most to original design, confirming 
the truth that, whatever the material, 
mental or moral condition of man 
may be, he constantly strives to grat- 
ify his love for the beautiful, — it may 
be in architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, music or literature. 

What the earlier colonial architects 
did, —for there seem to have been a 
few real architects even in the last of 
the seventeeth century,—and espe- 
cially what the builders did, was to 
take such details as were delineated in 
their books and adapt them to the 
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materials in which they were com- 
pelled to work, bricks, granite and 
pine, chiefly pine; for the esthetic pos- 
sibilities of the proverbially square 
brick, are slight, and granite, unless 
laboriously wrought, is scarcely suit- 
able for the lighter forms of classic 
design. So they embellished their 
brick walls by means of some diver- 
sity in the arrangements of the visible 
mortar joints, and kept to simple 
shapes in such stone as they eni- 
ployed. Then, to this substantial 
construction, they applied wooden 
cornices, porches, pediments, porti- 


Pie 
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ports each b/D 


coes and balustrades,—the designs for 
which were taken from the “Builders’ 
Guides” and “Architects’ Assistants,” 
which supplied the architectural law 
and gospel of the period. 

The earliest attempts appear to 
have been imitations of the classic or- 
ders, in something near their original 
proportions; and these as applied, 
usually misapplied, to their simple, 
homely, utilitarian buildings had,inthe 
vernacular, a “stubbed” or squatty ef- 
fect, to say nothing of the incongruity 
of attaching a fragment of a “heath- 
en” temple to the abiding place of a 
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consequence 
of their pref- 


ik the Ionic and 
H, plainer or- 


ders to those 


more highly 
decorated. 


These varia- 
tions were in 
the line of 


! natural evo- 


| 


lution, which 
doubtless ac- 
counts for 
their excel- 

lence. In the 
,main_ they 
resulted from 
the material 
employed, 


New England Puritan. But a little 
later, during what may be called the 
“medizval” period, the most perma- 
nently valuable work was done, the 
work that is entitled to our respectful 
and affectionate consideration. With 
excellent discrimination the builders 
modified the proportions of the col- 
umns, pilasters and entablatures with 
which at first they 

framed and embel- , 


which was 
mostly thin, soft boards, from the rar- 
ity of skilled labor, and from the nu- 
merous difficulties in the way of suc- 
cessful imitation in wood of what was 
originally a massive stone construc- 
tion, —- difficulties that become disas- 
trous when the wood is exposed to an 
inciement and variable climate. 

Some of the church spires designed 


— 


lished their front 
doors and after- 
wards entire 
fagades of their 


more ambitious 


structures. 


Speaking in a 
general way, the 


= 


variations from the 
formulas of classic 
proportions were 
in the direction of 


| 


more delicacy and 


attenuation in the f 
pilasters. and _ col- 
umns, an exagger- 
ation of the en- 
tasis, and the omis- 
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sion of elaborate 
ornamentation. The 


latter, perhaps, in 
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and built in} 
this best pe- 


riod, or while 
its influence re- 
mained, are 


scarcely less 
beautiful than 


mee 


many of the 


old European 
medizval cam- 
paniles, whose 
builders had no 
other motive 
than to serve 
God, and ex- 
pected no oth- 
er reward than 
His approval. 
Happily, many 
of these spires 

are still stand- 

ing, and unless 
destroyed by lightning from heaven 
or by fires from the new-fash- 
ioned furnaces in the earth, there 
is no reason, artistic or  utilita- 
rian, why they should not serve 
their consecrated purpose for many 
generations yet to come. It is true 
that in many cases the steeple has but 
little family likeness to the body of 
the church, — neither for that matter 
has the preaching of the pulpit to the 
practice of the people; it is not the 
logical culmination -of the architec- 
tural composition, the main building 
being still of the primitive type, a rec- 
tangular, oblong structure, one or 
two stories in height, with a plain 
gabled roof. Previous to the present 
century, the minor secular buildings 
in their general form and construc- 


tion were not unlike the churches, ex- = 


cept that the cupolas of the court 
houses, of which there were a few in 
the middle and southern states, were 
usually placed symmetrically in the 
center of the building instead of at the 
end. Possibly that is one reason why 
the law of that time was better bal- 
anced than the theology. 

Of all that goes under the name of 
Colonial architecture, the interior fin- 
ish and fittings that were developed 


4 


during the hundred years beginning 
with the second quarter of the last 
century are undoubtedly the most 
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imitation and 
adaptation were 


comparatively 
easy. Feminine in- 


fluence would nat- 
urally be more po- 
tent in the inner 


fittings of the 
home; and it has 
always been a 
marked trait of 
the Englishman 
to leave the out- 
side of his domi- 
cile simple and 
unostentatious 
whatever luxury 


and elegance 


= 
ic = 

= 

am 
= 
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worthy of study and imitation. Many 
of these old stair balustrades, witn 
their daintily carved and twisted bal- 
usters and graceful newels, the door 
and window trim, chimney pieces with 
delicate ornamentation in putty and 
wood mouldings, the paneled wain- 
scots, cornices and ceiling decora- 
tions, are not surpassed in elegance 
and appropriateness by the corre- 
sponding work of any country or 
time. There are several reasons why 
this should be so. It followed, at a 
respectful distance, as became de- 
pendent colonies, the period of the 
best work of this style in the mother 
country. Some of it was brought 
bodily from Europe, like the best fur- 
niture of that time, and its successful 


might be con- 
tained within. In 
comparison with 
modern American 
homes this is also 
characteristic of 
all Europe. Where 
Americans 
learned to turn 
their houses 
wrong side out in 
the endeavor to 
astonish their 
=~ neighbors by the 
external gor- 
geousness of their 
wooden _. abiding 
places I am not able to say. 

The “decline and fall” of good colo- 
nial architecture in America, like the 
decline and fall of other good things 
in times ancient and modern, came 
apparently from the following of the 
letter to the neglect of the spirit. 
What the earlier architects and build- 
ers did in the simplicity of their ig- 
norance or through their willing ac- 
ceptance of ancient authority was 
done by the later degenerates, in what 
appeared to be an endeavor to coun- 
teract architectural heresy, by a re- 
turn to the strict orthodoxy of the 
schools. This speedily led to so many 
inconsistencies and absurdities, that 
colonial architecture in its debased 


form began fo be considered “old fash- 
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ioned” in the second quarter of the 
present century, and soon became ob- 
solete. The Greek revival in Europe, 
contemporary with the Napoleonic 
era, may also have had an influence 
in America, leading as it did to a close 
reproduction of classic design both in 
detail and in composition, — the best 
example of which in this country is 
the Treasury Building at Washing- 
ton. 

As I have perhaps too many times, 
intimated, all that is good in Colonial 
architecture is derived from the “ly- 
ing Greeks,” who are not to be 
blindly followed, even when bearing 
gifts. There would have been noth- 
ing resembling it without the column, 
the capital, the lintel, the entablature 
and the pediment of the Hellenic 
temples; and as the small leaven of 
real Christianity, by whatever name 
it may be called, in whatever form of 
loaf it may be hidden, though flavored 
with many foreign spices, cooked in 
sundry ovens and served with mani- 
fold sauces, is the one sustaining force 
of Christian civilization, so the art of 
ancient Greece has never ceased to 
illumine the occidental world, and its 
spirit, rightly understood, is still the 
inspiring motive of all that excels in 
modern architecture. It has come to 
us by the way of Rome and Byzan- 
tium, the cloisters of Cluny, the Re- 
naissance of Italy, central Europe and 
England. The tall white many- 
storied wooden steeples, built in the 
last part of the last or the first part of 
the present century, all the way from 
Portsmouth to Charleston, are direct 
but often degenerate descendants of 
Sir Christopher Wren’s London 
spires of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, — even as the creeds 
of the churches of that time were the 
concentrated and more or less clari- 
fied extracts of the theological juices 
of the uncertain ages; and as there has 
never been but one kind of righteous- 
ness, so the essential spirit of all art 
is the same in all times and places. 
To attempt to devise a new alphabet 
in architecture would be as wasteful 


as to burn all the dictionaries and in- 
vent a new language in order to im- 
prove literature. 

While it cannot be affirmed that 
the greatest vitality in art has been 
found whenever and wherever the 
vox popult is most clearly recognized 
as the vox det, it does appear that 
the greater the independence of the 
artist, the higher will be the develop- 
ment of art; and this independence is 
most likely to exist where there is a 
widespread, intelligent, popular ap- 
preciation and criticism. The immor- 
tal Greeks were not merely free men, 
but men with plenty of leisure to dis- 
cuss, criticise and analyze everything. 
Venice and the Tuscan cities in their 
most productive periods were virtu- 
ally democratic, so far as the upper 
and middle classes were concerned; 
and the religious enthusiasts of the 
middle ages, in the development of 
that almost divine architecture which 
by an amazing ignorance was named 
Gothic, were to a great extent unfet- 
tered in following their inspirations. 

The notion that architecture or any 
other of the fine arts must have pow- 
erful personal patronage does not 
seem to be sustained by the testimony 
of history. Unless that patronage-has 
consisted mainly in guaranteeing the 
largest liberty to artists and artisans, 
the results are sure to be narrow and 
liable to be pernicious. There are 
many reasons why fine art in any 
form did not at once take root in this 
new world of ours, and cannot fairly 
be said to have done so yet. We are 
simply cumbered to the ground with 
much serving. We feel ourselves 
compelled to be careful and troubled 
about such a multitude of material 
things that most of us have no time 
to seek or even desire, the intangibie 
realities. It requires a good tree to 
bring forth good. fruit. There are 
surely to-day some grounds of hope 
for better things. As to our an- 
cestors,—keenness of esthetic per- 
ception, physical and mental sensi- 
tiveness, imagination, the love and 
need of beauty, and the capacity for 
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beautiful creation were not the domi- 
nant qualities of the men and women 
who converted a howling wilderness, 
covering half a continent, into a na- 
tion of the most marvelous material 
activity, irresistible might, the most 
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audacious freedom and sublime po- 
tentialities. And vet there was much 
true and simple architecture in the 
early time, much refined and noble 
work to which we may well turn today 
for profitable lessons. 
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HEN the war of the Revolution 
was over and the independ- 
ence of the United States was 

secure, the mind of Washington 
turned immediately to the great West. 
Before the Revolution indeed his mind 
had turned to the West and the ques- 
tion of its development and its relation 
to the East more seriously than that 
of any other man in America. At the 
time of the outbreak of the war no 
other man in America controlled so 
much land west of the Ohio as he. 
The moment that the war was ended, 
even before the terms of peace with 
England had been definitely arranged, 
his interest came back to this com- 
manding subject of the West. He 
knew now, as he had known when, 
years before the Revolution, he had 
written of channels for “the trade of a 
rising Empire,” that the great ques- 
tion for America was the opening of 
the West and the binding of East 
and West together; and he knew that 
it was a far greater question now than 
then. He left his camp at Newburg 
on the Hudson and made on horse 
back an exploring expedition of three 
weeks through the State of New 
York. He proceeded up the Mohawk 
to Fort Schuyler, surveyed the water 
communication with Ontario, and 
then traversed the country to the 
eastern branch of the Susquehanna, 
considering the subject of the best 


lines of communication with the 
West. “Prompted by these actual ob- 
servations,” he wrote to the Marquis 
of Chastelleux, “I could not help tak- 
ing a more contemplative and exten- 
sive view of the vast inland naviga- 
tion of these United States, and could 
not but be struck with the immense 
diffusion and importance of it and 
with the goodness of that Providence 
which has dealt his favors to us with so 
profuse a hand. Would to God we 
may have wisdom enough to improve 
them! I shall not rest contented until 
I have explored the western country 
and traversed those lines, or a great 
part of them, which have given 
bounds of a new Empire.” “The 
honor, power and true _ interests 
of this country,’ he wrote at the 
same time to Lafayette, “impatient 
with the petty jealousies and ambitions 
of the states, must be measured on a 
continental scale.” 

A year later came the more impor- 
tant ride up the Potomac and over the 
Alleghanies, in pursuance of the same 
great interest. This had been the 
dominant interest of his mind in his 
retirement at Mount Vernon, follow- 
ing the resignation of his commission, 
and the theme of earnest correspond- 
ence with Jefferson. He was absent 


from home more than a month on this 
new western tour, riding nearly seven 
through a country 


hundred miles, 
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where the Indians were still danger- 
ous, the country known to him so well 
in his youthful days. As he lay down 
to sleep at night by his camp-fire in the 
woods, under the silent stars which, 
looking down on him, also looked 
down on the Atlantic and the Pacific 
and the Mississippi, he thought of the 
thirteen disordered states waiting to 
become a nation, and of the great 
West waiting to be born. There still 
exists a map of the country between 
the Potomac and the Ohio waters, as 
sketched by Washington himself while 
on this expedition in 1784;-and his 
journal minutely records his conversa- 
tions with every intelligent person 
whom he met respecting the facilities 
for internal nayigation afforded by the 
rivers. The routes to the Ohio which 
Washington selected at that time as 
the best routes are to-day substanially 
the lines of the great railroads from 
Washington and Baltimore to Pitts- 
burg, Parkersburg and Wheeling. 
The first fruit of this expedition was 
the famous letter to Benjamin Harri- 
son, then governor of Virginia, upon 
the whole question of communication 
between the East and the West, which 
was one of the most remarkable letters 
that Washington ever wrote, and 
which proves him the most far- 
sighted and sagacious man in Ameri- 
ca at that time so far as _ con- 
cerns American expansion and de- 
velopment. The next fruit was the 
Potomac Company, of which Wash- 
ington was the president, for the open- 
ing up of a route to the West by way 
of the Potomac. Washington’s inter- 
est in this important enterprise—an 
enterprise whose benefit, as he wrote 
to Jefferson just before his inaugura- 
tion, “would not be confined to nar- 
rower limits than the whole western 
territory of the United States”—was 
his most engrossing interest during 
the whole period between the Rev- 
olution and the Constitutional Con- 
vention. Indeed it was at a little 
meeting of the Virginia and Maryland 
commissioners at Mount Vernon—for 
the Potomac Company was chartered 


by the concurrent acts of Virginia and 
Maryland—to concert commercial 
regulations for those two states, that 
the suggestion was first made, prob- 
ably by Washington himself, of a na- 
tional convention, to concert uniform 
commercial regulations for the whole 
country,—which convention, meeting 
at Annapolis in 1786, gave birth to the 
great convention at Philadelphia the 
next year, which gave us our present 
Constitution. 

Washington’s work as president of 
the Potomac Company was largely 
that of overcoming jealousies and 
making men look at things in a 
large way instead of a small way. 
Virginians were jealous among them- 
selves, lest one part of the state 
should obtain an advantage over 
another. He showed them that the 
benefits of trade were diffusive and 
beneficial to all. He showed that his 
own interest in the Potomac scheme 
did not interfere with his patriotic in- 
terest in every similar scheme. He 
praised the enterprise of New York 
and Pennsylvania. “The more com- 
munications we open to the western 
country,” he said to a citizen of Mary- 
land, “the closer we bind that rising 
world—for indeed it may be so called 
—to our interests, the greater strength 
we shall acquire.” “I wish,” he said 
to a member of Congress, “that every 
door of that country may be set wide 
open and commercial intercourse ren- 
dered as free and easy as possible. 
That is the best if not the only cement 
that can bind these people to us.” 

Washington was the great promoter 
of the settlement of the West by the 
lest men, the most influential friend of 
Rufus Putnam and the New England 
men who went to Ohio. It was he 
who first pointed out the Ohio valley 
to the pioneers as a favorable loca- 
tion, and he who was the chief medi- 
ator between them and Congress. He 
knew many of the founders of Ohio 
personally. “No colony in America,” 
he wrote, “was ever settled under such 
favorable auspices. There never were 
men better calculated to promote the 
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welfare of such a community.” Were 
he a young man, he declared, he knew 
of no country where he would himself 
rather go than to the Ohio country. 
He was interested in the success of 
General Putnam and those who fol- 
lowed him to Marietta, because they 
were men of character and their settle- 
ment was of the sort he wished to see 
in the West. He did not wish, he said, 
to see the great West overrun with 
“land jobbers, speculators and monop- 
olizers, or even scattered settlers’’—‘‘a 
parcel of banditti,’ he called them, 
“who will bid defiance to all authority 
while they are skimming and dispos- 
ing of the cream of the country.” 
“Compact and progressive settlement” 
was what would give strength to the 
Union. 

The more we study Washington’s 
relations to the great West, the ex- 
tent of his services in opening it up, 
his anxious interest to bind it closely to 
the East, his endeavors to have it set- 
tled and controlled by men of charac- 
ter, his perception of the commanding 
place it was soon to hold in the coun- 
try, his prophetic words, more than 
realized to-day, concerning its great 
future, the more deeply we feel that, of 
all the far-seeing men of that critical 
and heroic period, he was the most far- 
seeing, the man of most sagacity and 
shrewdness, the most practical man, 
the man of most vision, the man of 
most constructive power. And this 
is what we feel as we study his 
work as president of the Constitu- 
tional Convention and as president of 
the United States. Here at last was 
an American, a man who calculated 
his politics and measured the true in- 
terests of this country on a continental 
scale. Men had said America before. 
It was sturdy Christopher Gadsden, of 
South Carolina—a voice by strange 
irony from precisely that state which 
was destined to deal the worst blows 
to the nation—who in the Stamp Act 
Congress at New York in 1765 spoke 
that memorable word: “There ought 
to be no New England man, no New 
Yorker, known on the continent, but 
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all of us Americans.” America to 
Christopher Gadsden was a little strip 
along the Atlantic coast. America to 
George Washington, riding over the 
Alleghanies into the West, was a 
continent. He lived in the future. 
No Virginia could bound his vision or 
accommodate his patriotism or his 
organizing power. He needed a 
larger unit. Madison and Jefferson 
might write Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions. “Think of your national 
Union,” was Washington’s farewell 
word and the great legacy of his life, 
“as of the Palladium of your safety 
and prosperity.” His vision and his 
virtue, more than conventions or than 
laws, made America a nation; and 
that contagious vision, measuring our 
power and our true interests more and 
more upon a_ continental scale, 
pushed the nation on and on to 
broader horizons, to larger tasks and 
to a more perfect union. The French 
philosophers of the last century de- 
clared that there could never be a 
large republic, because that close rela- 
tion, common feeling and common 
public spirit necessary to a strong and 
vital republican life were not possible 
over large areas. But large and 
small are purely relative terms; and 
the inventions © and incalculable 
changes of the century have brought 
it about that for all political purposes 
our American republic vastly 
smaller than the republic organized 
by the convention of 1787, Boston 
and San Francisco far closer together 
than Washington's Philadelphia and 
Mount Vernon. Each period of ex- 
pansion and of progress has found 
us more neighborly, more _inti- 
mate and more organic, a better fam- 
ily, than the period before; the larger: 
the closer; the farther circumference, 
the more dynamic centre; the broader 
life, the more perfect union and more 
general welfare. The English histo- 


rian Freeman has written of Washing- 
ton as “the expander of England,’”— 
because it was he who taught Eng- 
land in a way she did not forget the 
necessity of that attitude toward her 
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colonies which has made her subse- 
quent expansion and her great empire 
possible. He was the true expander 
of America, because he first and most 
influentially conceived our empire on 
a continental scale, because he had the 
insight into the federal principle and 
the genius for organization which 
commanded the republic into being 
and made the conditions of its great 
progress possible and sure. 


To-day, a century after Washing- 
ton, we are called to a vision as inspir- 
ing and imperative as that which came 
to him as he rode up the Mohawk, 
and to a greater organizing work than 
that which he performed with such 
wisdom, courage, patience and suc- 
cess. 

He was commanded to organize a 
nation; we are commanded to. organ- 
ize the world. He saw that the time 
had come when our power and our 
true interests must be measured on a 
continental scale; we are warned that 
the time has come when we must con- 
ceive of our power and our true inter- 
ests by the measure of mankind. Let 
no man think of himself any longer in 
the first place as a New England man, 
as a New Yorker, as a Virginian, but 
all of us Americans, — that was the 
vision and message of Washington; 
and that insight and that law, coming 
to petty, prejudiced, jealous and dis- 
ordered states, put an end to chaos 
and brought peace, prosperity, 
strength, largeness of life and an ever 
broadening horizon. Let no man 
think of himself any longer in the first 
place as an American, as an English- 
man, a Spaniard, a Frenchman, a 
German, a Russian, but all men in the 
first place citizens of the world, — that 
is the message which has been thun- 
dered in the ears of Washington’s 
America in this eventful and surpris- 
ing year as it was never done before. 
It took a civil war to teach Gadsden’s 
Carolina and Washington’s Virginia 
that the interests of the nation are 
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above those of the state, and that a 
state can only then be true to itself 
and its duty when it remembers that 
there is a lower and a higher, and 
knows well what that lower and that 
higher are. Virginia and Massachu- 
setts have no less genuine and worthy 
pride as states, they do not put to 
smaller or less vital use their sacred 
history and heritage, their great sons 
are no less their sons, when they bow 
their heads to baptism in the vision of 
Washington and Webster of a nation 
which must measure its powers and 
duties on a continental scale, and 
know that national life into which they 
are incorporated as the nobler and 
more commanding life, determining 
the other. The nation is organized. 
Its logic was shaped finally in the fiery 
forge of war. 

The nation is the largest thing we 
have vet got organized. We must or- 
ganize the world. Unending jealous- 
ies, commercial clash, friction of law, 
paralysis of industry, financial disor- 
der, the misdirection and miscarriage 
of good energy, mischievous ignor- 
ance and_ prejudice, incalculable 
waste, chronic alarm and devastating 
wars are before us until we do it. 
That is the lesson of the hour. The 
relations and interdependence of the 
nations of Christendom have become, 
by the amazing advance of civilization 
in the century, closer, complexer and 
more imperious far than the rela- 
tions of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 
and Georgia when Washington from 
the heights of the Alleghanies looked 
into the West and thought of the con- 
tinent. Yet France and Germany, 
England and Russia,” America and 
Spain, in their great burrs of guns, 
jealous of each other, distrustful, envi- 
ous, afraid, go on in their separate, in- 
cooperant, abortive wavs, keeping 
God’s earth in chaos, when a great 
wisdom and great virtue like Wash- 
ington’s a hundred years ago would 
convert them. into a family of nations, 
into a federation and fraternity, with a 
comprehensive law, an efficient police 
and a purposeful economy. 
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The trouble with us is that we have 
not organized ourselves. Our institu- 
tions are not up to our best feeling 
and best thought. The new wine of 
our larger and better humanity finds 
no new bottles; and the old ones are 
bursting. The nations are in the con- 
dition of men before the days of 
courts, who had to settle their differ- 
ences by their fists and by seeing who 
was strongest. If we quarrel with 
England about Venezuela or with 
Spain about Cuba, there is no court 
to which we can go. Nations impro- 
vise boards of arbitration for particu- 
lar emergencies — it is the glory of 
America that no other nation has been 
so forward in this as she has been; but 
particular emergencies are precisely 
the occasions when there is need of 
general principles and regular proce- 
dure. As the supreme court of the re- 
public settles differences between indi- 
viduals and states and between states 
and states, so when wepass beyond our 
present crude condition, when we or- 
ganize the world, will the regular and 
permanent world tribunals adjust our 
international disputes and, upon prop- 
er complaint and proper evidence, put 
an end to nuisances and wrongs, such 
as Europe did not stop in Armenia, 
and such as we did stop in Cuba. 


* 


If the Spanish war and the prob- 
lems springing out of it have made the 
people of America realize that they 
live in a very different time and dii- 
ferent circumstances from those in 
which the Monroe doctrine was born, 
we are glad of it. Their readiness to 
plunge into the politics of the Philip- 
pines without anv reference to the 
Monroe doctrine, although not verv 
creditable to a people who, under the 
shelter of that doctrine, made such an 
outcry three vears ago against the 
English epiphany in Venezuela, 
shows how superficial and _ fictitious 
the ground of that outcry was and 
how effectually we are now transcend- 
ing that view of the world which for 
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political purposes sees it primarily as 
two hemispheres instead of as one 
great whole. The world of 1898 is not 
the world of 1823. The one cardinal 
part of the Monroe doctrine, that this 
republic will not permit the lodgment 
on this continent of any institutions or 
influence hostile to free government, 
we trust the republic will always be 
true to—and we believe it will; therein 
lies the glory and the mighty power 
of the Monroe doctrine. The faster 
the rest of it is stabbed to death, the 
better for America and for mankind; 
and we are glad that the attitude of 
our government and people this year 
toward the Philippines, whatever the 
final outcome there, has _ forever 
placed us out of court should we ven- 
ture the poor plea again that a Euro- 
pean power or people may not have 
anything new to say or do upon this 
continent simplv because it is Euro- 
pean. That parochialism at least is 
over; and perhaps the result is worth 
all it has cost. America’s interna- 
tional issues are no longer to be set- 
tled by geography, but, each on its 
own merits, by justice and by right. 
It is right and justice, honor and 
wisdom, common sense, not the atlas, 
which to-day forbid the forcible an- 
nexation of the Philippines to the 
United States. It is not that this re- 
ptiblic is not as competent as any na- 
tion upon earth to govern and educate 
people behind us in their political de- 
velopment—to lift up men who are 
lower down than we. That, as we 
have before declared in these pages, 
were a pusillanimous thing to say. 
That were a shameful impeachment of 
America. . That were to accuse dem- 
ocracy with an accusation which, if it 
could be sustained, were fatal. Let 
the republic, from her present point of 
vantage, insist that violence and ven- 
geance in the Philippines shall cease; 
let her insist, if Spanish sovereignty 
continue, thatsuch liberties be guaran- 
teed the people as were promised last 
spring in Cuba, and that every barbar- 
ous trade restriction be removed. Let 
her, if so only are liberty and justice 
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possible, insist that the Philippines 
shall be independent — freed from a 
sovereignty which has no credentials 
but conquest and force, none which 
pass muster in the court of heaven; 
let her call upon the enlightened na- 
tions of the world to unite with her in 
guaranteeing this unhappy people or- 
der and opportunity; and then, if her 
people be still consumed with zeal, let 
them pour in missionaries and school- 
masters, trades and tradesmen, health 
experts and political philosophers, to 
their hearts’ content. But not guns, 
not soldiers, not new credentials of 
greed and force and conquest, to sup- 
plant the old. 

The duty is not alone to the Philip- 
pines, not alone to America’s own 
honor nor to that health which is the 
first condition of good service, but to 
the world and the future, to that high 
principle of international concert and 
of consideration in the first place for 
the world’s peace and progress instead 
of our own gain, in whose ascendancy 
alone lies the world’s hope and the 
lasting and true gain of any nation. 
We entered upon this war with solemn 
disclaimers of the world’s old motives 
of war, with express repudiation of the 
thought of conquest, of that “original 
sin of nations,” as Gladstone called it, 
“the lust for territorial aggrandize- 
ment.”” Europe said that our fine pro- 
testation was hypocrisy. We could 
afford the action which to the Euro- 
pean mind will prove it so—although 
even a strict and formal consistency, 
novel and startling in this field, would 
have a heroism and salutary virtue in 
it, for which much good might well 
be given up — if the protestation were 
ignored for some plain interest of 
mankind. We cannot afford the ac- 
tion, thus to fortify those hoary old 
aims and methods of conquest and ex- 
pansion which in the century have sul- 
lied England’s honor and corrupted 
England’s life, hindered English lib- 
erty and multiplied English sin to an 
extent for which England’s undeni- 
able world service, service which 
other methods would have made not 
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less but greater, furnishes, as the 
working-out must show ever more 
make weight. It is no new question 
which confronts us; we cannot plead 
that we have not full instruction from 
history. It is the question of Glad- 
stone against Disraeli; it is the ques- 
tion whether America will praise 
Gsladstone with its lips and do the 
works of Disraeli with its hands. 
\Ve cannot afford it, thus to strike 
mankind in the face and _ cloud 
the dawning new policies of progress, 
to push back again the _ borders 
of reason which is pushing back 
so painfully the dominion of force, to 
militarize this great republic, with 
which it has been our pride to con- 
front army-ridden Europe, at the very 
hour when the gospel of peace has 
reached even the mouth of czars, to 
multiply the chances of confusion and 
war when the best-minds of the na- 
tions are working for the order and 
the organization of the world. 


* 


We dream of the federation of the 
world; and we will dream of it, and 
work for it. But we shall not soon see 
a world federation like this American 
federation. There can be no mechani- 
cal federation that will be lasting or 
that would be very useful. We want 
to study chiefly the chemistry of fed- 
eration, not its mechanics. This fed- 
eral republic demands and guarantees 
that every state within it shall also be 
a republic. No federation of the 
world, says Kant, save with self-gov- 
ernment in every nation. That is the 
order — democracy, unity. The key 
of the federation is the key of the av- 
erage; and the federation of tyranny 
with freedom might well be the fatal 
form by which tyranny should tyran- 
nize over freedom, leaven and neutral- 
ize it, and check its conquest of the 
world. But the federation of the world 
will come; and in its spirit let us live, 
as age by age we extend its institution- 
al borders. And whereto we have al- 
ready attained, let us walk by the same 
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rule and mind the same thing: — that 
is the law of new attainment and of 
advance into larger and yet larger cir- 
cles of unity. 

The wars of Christendom would 
cease to-morrow if the nations of 
Christendom would make rules com- 
mensurate with their attainments and 
organize what can be organized in 
fidelity to freedom and every principle 
of progress. Only selfishness, jeal- 
ousy and false ambition delay longer 
the establishment by the half dozen 
great enlightened powers of a perma- 
nent international tribunal. With such 
a tribunal, the Venezuela agitation of 
three years ago, the wrongs in Cuba 
and this summer’s wasteful and de- 
moralizing war would have been im- 
possible, while every reform and ey- 
ery right would have been easily and 
instantly secured. With such a tribu- 
nal, the recent strained relations be- 
tween France and England could not 
have lasted an hour. The fact of a 
court is in common life the chief and 
usually sufficient pledge of legal and 
orderly habits; and the mere exist- 
ence of the international tribunal will 
in the better future be the world’s pro- 
tection from a thousand collisions and 
conditions which now provoke the 
cannon or might then demand the 
judge. 


* 
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In the first place, men, not Ameri- 
cans or Englishmen or Russians — let 
us as such go in the first place into 
court. That may end war — and that 
is much indeed; but that does not 
“make an organic world. The world is 
to be organized, not to keep nations 
peaceful in orderly arbitrament and 
protected separateness, but for con- 
structive and cooperative life. That 
life will come as nations see that they 
are not their own, but all of them 
members one of another, with com- 
mon inheritances, with common obli- 
gations, and with a common destiny. 
They will not see it: alike, and they 
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will not see it simultaneously. Some 
great enlightened, chosen nation — 
shall it not be this federal republic — 
will see it, and the vision will make it 
a centre of union; and to this another 
nation, by some commanding affinity, 
will join itself; and another and an- 
other will thrill responsive to the call, 
the leavening word spreading and 
spreading; and so the state of nations, 
the organization of the world, will 
come. It shall be Anglo-Saxondom; 
it shall be Teutondom; it shall be 
Christendom; it shall be mankind. 


* 
* * 


In the Parliament House at West- 
minster, among the scenes from Eng- 
lish history painted on the walls, the 
American is most stirred when he 
comes to the Departure of the Pilgrim 
Fathers to found New England. Eng- 
land—the England descended from 
the England which “harried them 
out” — will not let that scene go as a 
part of American history only, but 
claims it now as one of the proudest 
scenes in her own history, too. So the 
American will no more view Wyclif 
and Shakespeare and Cromwell and 
Milton and Gladstone as chiefly Eng- 
lishmen, but as fellow citizens — as he 
views Victor Hugo and Kant and Tol- 
stoi and Mazzini. The American is 
to be pitied who does not feel himself 
native to Stratford and to London, as 
to St. Louis or St. Paul — native to 
Leyden and to Weimar and Geneva. 
Each narrower circle only gains in 
richness and in sacredness and power 
as it expands into the larger andthe 
larger; each community and state and 
nation, as it enters into a broader and 
completer organic life. This is the 
Christmas message to the world. Let 
there be peace; let there be order; and 
that there may be, let us know what 
manner of men we are. “Peace on 
earth!” — that was the first Christmas 
ereeting; and the first Christian argu- 
ment upon the hill of Mars, “God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men,” 
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